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INTRODUCTION... 


I. 


BJECT of the courſe, * to 
explain the moſt proper me- 

© thod of communicating thought, 
* whether by ſpeaking or writing, 

and to illuſtrate the principles of 

-* ſound criticiſm.” 

"Mi Faculty 


2 INTRODUCTION, 


Faculty of communication, one 
of the moſt eminent endowments 
beſtowed on man. Without it lit- 
tle progreſs could be made in know- 
ledge or refinement, —Communi- 
cation arbitrary as to ſounds and 
characters. 


II. 


Manner of great importance to 
the ſpeaker.— Hence the contro- 
verſy whether the orator is more 
indebted for ſucceſs to nature or 
art.,—T he complete orator the com- 
bined production of both.—No- 
thing eminent to be attained with- 
out application, but particularly in 
eloquence, 


III. 
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III. 


Knowledge of the art of wri- 
ting requiſite to every author 
and in ſome meaſure to the reader. 
ehe public ear too refined to 
allow currency to any productions 
not adorned with the graces of ex- 
ecution, however meritorious they 
may be in point of ſubject and re- 
ſearch.— Without ſome acquaint- 
ance with the principles of criti- 
ciſm, even reading is not attend- 
ed with much pleaſure or emolu- 
ment. 


IV. 


Rhetoric and criticiſm a branch 


of the pleaſures of imagination. 
A 2 Thee 
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— Theſe derived from the large 
field of objects which intereſt this 
| faculty ; bounded, on one hand, by 
1 the objects of ſcience addreſſed to 
| the underſtanding ; on the other, 
6 - by the objects of inſtinct addreſſed 
to the external ſenſes —Oratory, 

poetry, painting, muſic, and all the 
1 ſubjects of taſte, conſtitute parts ob 
them. 


2 V. 


Theſe pleaſures are felt and re- 
liſhed by men in all ages of ſocie- 
ty, but particularly in periods of 
refinement.— They prevent the a- 
buſ2 of riches —They occupy the 
mind with innocence, if not with 
dignity, and oppoſe or retard the 

dege- 
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degeneracy of nations.— They are 
therefore entitled to attention, on 
account of their public utility. 
But the ſtudy of them is of moſt 
extenſive advantage, by cultivating 
taſte, and by teaching us to extract 
from reading an elegant relaxation, 
or an increaſe of knowledge. 


o 


VI. 


The rules of criticiſm do not 
interfere with exertions of genius, 
—nor cramp the imagination.— 
They improve the mind, and en- 
large the ſphere of its knowledge. 
— Clear ideas and accurate expreſ- 
ſion are nearly connected. —The 
more the taſte and accompliſhments 
of the reader reſemble thoſe of the 

A3 writer, 
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writer, the more accurate will be his 
Judgments, and the oe his * 
ſure. 


VII. 


Courſe conſiſts of three parts. 
It treats, 


I. Of language and ſtyle. 


II. Of eloquence, or pc 
ſpeaking. 


III. Of the moſt eminent kinds 
of compoſition in proſe and verſe. 


PART 


* 
* 
4 


C74 


r 


Or LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


SECTION I. 


Of the Origin and Progreſs of Lan- 
guage, 


I. 


ANGUAGE the art of commu- 
nicating thought by means of 
articulate ſounds. —Theſe acquired 
by imitation.— Competent to man 
only.— Written language a ſymbol 
of ſpoken, and ſpoken a repreſen- 
| tation 
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tation of ideas. — The ingenuity diſ- 
played in the formation ef lan- 
guage, no proof of its being derived 
from inſpiration.— The improve- 
ment of it manifeſtly keeps pace 
with the progreſs of ſociety toward 
refinement. 


II. 


The language of Savages a col- 
lection of words, which denote the 
objects and attributes with which 
they are familiar.—Savages addict- 
ed to exertions of imagination and 
paſſion.— Their language accor- 
dingly ardent, abrupt, figurative, 
poetical.— As fociety advances, rea- 
ſon gains aſcendency, and language 
becomes more regular and copi- 


ous, 
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ous, but leſs animated. Men, in 
rude ages, from the imperfection of 
their ſpeech, and the prevalence of 
imagination, often expreſs them- 
ſelves by ſymbols and geſticulations, 
and even by actions. 


II a 


All orders of men eaſily fabri- 
cate words, 'or new modes of 
phraſeology, when they have new 
ideas to communicate,—The an- 
tient languages of Greece and Italy 
are deficient with reſpe& to large 
claſſes of words, which denote ; 
branches of knowledge unknown 
to the poliſhed inhabitants of theſe 
countries. 


IV. 
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IV. 


Progreſs of language, in reſpect 
of ſound, —Inquiry whether the 
languages of Greece and Rome 
were pronounced in muſical ca- 
dences, or whether the pubues of the 
Greeks, and numerus of the Latins, 
related entirely to what is com- 
monly called melodious dition, — 
Muſical cadences, or recitative, un- 
natural, —inconſiſtent with the lan- 
guage of paſſion,—tireſome and diſ- 
guſting. —A mixture of the tones of 
ſpeech with thoſe of muſic in pro- 
nunciation, ſtill more fantaſtic. — 
The tones of ſpeech, and thoſe of 
- muſic, not regulated by the ſame 
principles, either in point of variety 
or length. pus and numerus meant 

| the 
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the introduction of metrical feet in- 
to compoſitions in proſe ;—and the 
compoſitions which contained moſt 
of theſe feet were deemed moſt 
rhythmical or muſical. 


V. 


The ſmoothneſs or melody of 
language correſponds to the re- 
finement of the public ear.—Pro- 
nunciation of barbarous nations a- 
bounds with harſh combinations of 
conſonants and guttural ſounds.— 
Theſe gradually diſappear.—Engliſh 
language, 


VI. 


The progreſs of language, in re- 
ſpect of the changes introduced by 
cuſtom, 
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cuſtom.—No living tongue ſtation- 
ary,—Academies inſufficient to pre- 
vent variations; —and no other ex- 
pedient, however deſirable, ſeems to 


promiſe ſucceſs, 


VII. 


Changes, ariſing from this ſource, 
begin in the capital, or ſeat of go- 
vernment, and proceed gradually 
toward the extremities of a coun- 
try,—Many provincial words found 
in old authors, who, in their own 
times, muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
been patterns of faſhionable corfipo- 
ſition, Shakeſpeare. | 


SECT, 
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. 


Principles of the arrangement of 
words in ſentences ; and the ori- 


gin and progreſs of writing. 


I. 


ARRANGEMENT of words re- 
gulated principally by the ſuperior 
prevalence of the faculties of rea- 
ſon or imagination,—Reaſon dic- 
tates the grammatical order, be- 
cauſe that order is a picture of the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind, 
while under the influence of this 
faculty.— In the order of reaſon or 
B grim- 
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grammar, the agent or nominative 
firſt makes appearance: The agent 
is ſucceeded by the action or the 
verb: And the verb is followed by 
the ſubject.— Theſe are the princi- 
pal parts of all ſentences; and the 
chief uſe of the other parts is to li- 
mit, explain, or conjoin them. 


II. 


The order ſuggeſted by the ima- 
gination reverſes the arrangement 
of reaſon or grammar, ſometimes 
by giving precedency to the verb, 
but moſt frequently by exhibiting, 
firſt, the ſubject, next, the agent, 
and laſt, the action. — The reaſon is, 
the imagination is guided not by 
che order of grammar, like reaſon, 

N | but 
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but by its attachment to the objects 
tt ſurveys; and it arranges them 
according to the meaſure of its at- 
tachment.—lt is moſt attached to 
the ſubject, which it places firſt ; 
in an inferior degree to the agent, 
which it places next; leaſt to the 
action, which it places laſt.— nb 
pot des, Pomum mihi pracbe. 


III. 


Hence this ſimple theory of the 
arrangement of words: It is moſt 
© inverted in early periods of ſocie- 
ty, becauſe the prevalence of ima- 
* gination is then moſt conſpicuous 
© but inverſion becomes leſs violent, 
* as reaſon gains ground ; and, in 
* works of ſcience, it diſappears al- 

B 2 * moſt 
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* moſt altogether.'—The vivacity of 
imagination which diſtinguiſhed the 
Greeks and Romans, rendered their 
languages more inverted than thoſtʒ 

of modern times, . 


IV. 


But modern languages are leſs 


inverted than thoſe of antiquity, 


from another cauſe.— They have 


fewer inflexions; and the only 
method of preſerving peripicuity, 
the firſt law of good writing, is the 
juxta-poſition of connected words, 
which often interferes with inver- 
ſion.— Examples of arrangement in 
antient and modern languages. 


V. 
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V. 


Inconſiſtent with the genius of 
the Engliſh language to approxi- 
mate its arrangement to that of the 
languages of antiquity.—Writers in 
the end of the laſt century.— Eng- 
liſh written with much correctneſs 
and propriety in the 2 of 
that. century. 


VI. 


The prevalence of imagination 
and of inverſion in rude periods, 
accounts for the previous appear- 
ance of poetry to proſe. - Reaſon is 
the faculty, to the cultivation of 
which men laft apply themſelves, — 
Poetry intended to gratify the ima- 
B 3 gination, 
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gination, or to diſplay the feelings 
of the heart, with which early ages 
are chiefly delighted. The utility 
of political, hiſtorical, and philoſo- 
phical reſearches 'in the progreſs of 
ſociety, prompts the cultivation of 
reaſon, and the deſire of communt- 
cating inſtruction in proſe, Good 
proſe compoſition among the lateſt 
attainments of poliſhed. nations.— 
The moſt fortunate period for poe- 
tical exertions, between the decline 
of the general influence of the 
powers of imagination and the cul- 
tivation of reaſon. by ſcience and 

philoſophy. 


VII. 
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\ 


Poetical compoſitions were com- 
mitted to memory, and recited or 
ſung in public aſſemblies, before 
the uſe of writing. —Recitation 
continued in Greece after the intro- 
duction of that art,—The rudi- 
ments of writing were probably 
paintings or hieroglyphics.— Deaf 
people. —Mexicans.—An -extreme- 
ly imperfect mode of communica- 
tion.— The Egyptians did not uſe 
them to conceal their knowledge. 


VIII. 


Hieroglyphical characters ſtill 
employed in China. — Said by ſome 
to amount to 50,000, by others to 

70,000, 
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70,000,—An inſuperable obſtacle: 
to progreſs in knowledge. Letters 
found firſt among the Phoenicians. 
— The probable mode of procedure 
in the invention of them. — Alpha- 
bet brought into Greece by Cad- 
mus, who probably conducted thi- 
ther a colony of his countrymen. — 
Original method of placing lines. — 
Implements of writing among the 
antients. Printing only could com 
pletely diffuſe written language. 


SECT. 
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S KE C T. III. 


Of Grammar, 


I. 


Naczsstrrr of undertaking a 
philoſophical diſcuſſion of the prin- 
ciples of grammar, in order to ex- 
plain the ſtructure of language, and 
the principles of criticiſm. The in- 
veſtigation of theſe principles will 
alſo illuſtrate the operations of the 
human mind, the moſt uſeful ſpe- 
cies of knowledge we can acquire. 


II, 


- — 3 
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II. 


All the words of language are 
divided into certain claſſes, called 
Parts of Speech. —Of little conſe- 
quence whether theſe claſſes are 
more or leſs numerous. — We may 


aſſume the moſt common diviſion 


into nine, Article, Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, Participle, Adverb, Prepoſi- 


tion, Interjection, Conjunction 


The principal of theſe are Noun aud 
Verb, which will therefore atttuct 
chief attention.— The reſt w 
quire much leſs explication. 


III. 85 
All knowledge conſiſts in an 


acquaintance with the ſubſtances, 


— whether 
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whether corporeal or mental, 
which exiſt in nature, and with 
the actions or operations theſe 
ſubſtances exert, in reſpect of 


one another.— Ihe capital parts 


of ſpeech correſpond to this di- 
tribution of knowledge. -The 
Nouns are the names of the ſub- 
ſtances, the Verbs denote the e- 
nergies or ations. — The uſe of 
the other parts of ſpeech is to 
repreſent, explain, reſtrict, or ex- 
tend theſe names and actions, to 
ſignify their conneQions, or to 
mark the tranſitions of the mind 
from one of them to another.— 
Names are nouns ſubſtantive ; — 
and a language is perfect with re- 
gard to them, when every ſub- 


ſtance, or claſs of ſubſtances, about 
| which 


; 
| 
; 
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which the people who uſe it have 
occaſion to converſe, has received 
a Name. | 


IV. 


The nouns of a language would 
be infinite, if every individual ſub- 
ſtance were to have a name. 
The conftitution of things has 
made this unneceſſary, as it would 
have been impracticable. Feu 
individuals differ from all other 
individuals —The productions of 
nature appear in claſſes.— The 
word Plant may denote any ve- 
getable, and the word Animal any 
living creature. —Thele comprehen- 
five terms are called Genera, and 
are ſubdivided, the former into 


Trees, 
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Trees, Shrubs, Graſſes; the latter 
into Men, Horſes, Sheep, &c.— 
Theſe ſubdiviſions are called Species, 
and each of them comprehends 
many individuals.—Language art- 
fully takes hold of this arrange- 
ment of nature z—and to abridge 
the number of its nouns, gives 


names chiefly to claſſes of ſub- 


ſtances, making one name denote a 
whole claſs.— Thus the word Tree 
ſignifies a whole genus of plants ; 


and Oak, Aſh, Elm, mark each a 
whole ſpecies. 


Language rarely deſcends to aſ- 


ſign names to fingle oaks, aſhes, or 
elms, becauſe it is ſeldom neceſſary 
to be ſo particular.-Sometimes, 
however, it is neceſſary to give 
names to individuals, —Moſt of the 

C indi- 


— 
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individuals of the human race are 
entitled to this diſtinction, and oc- 
caſionally ſome of the inferior ani- 
mals. 


V. 


SZubſtantives denoting claſſes are 
called Common nouns, thoſe deno- 
ting individuals are termed Proper 
nouns,—-Common nouns are ſu- 
ſceptible of number.—If they de- 
note one only, they aſſume the 
ſingular, or number appropriated to 
unity; if they ſignify more than 
one, they aſſume the plural, or num- 
ber appropriated to many.— The 
Greek is the only language which, 
by its dual, can ſignify a determi- 
nate number in the plural. — Other 

languages 
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languages employ words to ſignify 
determinate numbers, 


-vL 


Subſtantives are often attended 
with circumſtances ;—- ſomething 


may belong to them, or depend on 


them ;—may be given to them, or 
be taken from them ;—may be con- 

tained in them, or be got through 
them. Theſe circumſtances are ex- 


preſſed either by variations of the 


termination of the noun, called 
Caſes; or by prefixing little words, 
called Prepoſitions. - Reſpective me- 


rits of theſe methods, and the uſage 


of different languages. 


C 2 VII. 


% 
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VII. 


Diſtinction of ſex, called Gender, 


is alſo competent to ſubſtantives.— 
In nature, animals only have diffe- 


rence of Sex. — But many claſſes of 
ſubſtances remain which have no 
gender. One of two methods muſt 
have been adopted with regard to 
them. — Either to arrange them un- 
der a third gender, which had no 
foundation in nature; —or, if the 
two genders of nature only ſhould 
be employed, to ſuppoſe them, con- 
trary to truth, either male or female, 
and to arrange them under theſe 
genders.— The former method was 
thought preferable by the Greeks 
and Romans. — The latter has been 


followed by the Italians and French. 
. _The 
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—The Engliſh language exactly 
copies nature, and is in this view 
moſt ſimple and perfe&.—lt ac- 
quires that merit by allowing no 
diſtinction of gender to its adjec- 
tives.— This peculiarity alſo adds 
intereſt to our poetical compoſitions, 
by permitting us occaſionally to be- 
ſtow life and gender on inanimate 
objects; in which caſes we dignify 
them by the application of the pro- 
nouns ſignificant of ſex, —The ana- 
logy of termination frequently ſets 
aſide the analogy of nature reſpec- 
ting gender in the antient lan- 
guages.—Signification often pro- 
duced a-ſimilar effect. 


C 3 VIII. 
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VIII. 


Articles and adjeQtives reſtrict 
and explain ſubſtantives, and na- 
turally claim diſcuſſion after them. 
——The article a refers a ſubſtance 
to its ſpecies, without particulariſing 
what one of the ſpecies it is.— 4 
man may denote any male creature 
of the human ſpecies, known or 
unknown. The article the goes far- 
ther, and diſtinguiſhes ſome indi- 
vidual,-The man, ſignifies ſome 
man marked and known. The for- 
mer is called the indefinite, the lat- 
ter the definite article.—The Greek, 
French, and Italian, poſſeſs only the 
definite article, and the Latin no 
article, —llluftration of the merit of 
theſe languages in this reſpect. 

IX. 
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IX, 


Adjectives and participles differ 
only in denoting time, which is the 
province of the latter; both expreſs 
properties or qualities of ſubſtan- 
tives.—Suſceptible of compariſon, 
or of ſignifying the augmentation 
of qualities. The degrees of theſe 
augmentations innumerable ; but 
language has not attempted to mark 
more than two ſtages of them, 
greater and greatefi.—The antient 
languages often denoted compari- 
ſons by changes of the terminations 
of adjeQives ; but the moderns lean 
to the uſe of auxiliary words. 


X. 
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X. 


Pronouns are mere repreſenta— 
tives of nouns, and aſſume all their 
properties when they come in their 
places. — They would therefore re- 
quire no explication, were there not 
ſomething peculiar in their conſtruc- 
tion and declenſion, —Without pro- 
nouns, the frequent repetition of 
nouns would be intolerably irk- 
ſome.—Examples.— Without them 
alſo verbs could have had only one 
perſon, namely the third ;—the firſt 
and ſecond perſons being entirely 
adapted to the uſe of pronouns.— 
The pronoun J is ſaid to be of the 
firſt perſon, becauſe the ſpeaker or 
writer employs it to denote bimſelf. 
—Thou or you is called the ſecond 

perſon, 
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perſon, becauſe the ſpeaker or wri- 
ter diſtinguiſhes by it the creature 
or thing he addreſſes.— He, She, I, 
are of the third perſon, becauſe 
they mark ſome creature or thing 
abſeat, 


XI. 


The ſubſtantive pronouns are 
more numerous in Engi:th than in 
any other poliſhed language. — Be- 
cauſe its pronouns of the third per- 
ſon are ſuited exactly to the gen- 
ders of nature; He ſignifying the 
male, She the female, and I every 
thing that has no gender, —Bur, 
from its great ſimplicity and accom- 
modation to nature, it is defective 
in admitting little variety of gender 

in 
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in the ſingular, and no variety in 
the plural of theſe pronouns. —Per- 
ſonal pronouns only have an accu- 
ſative caſe, which is always uſed af- 
ter an active verb, 


XII. 


The charaQeriſtic of the verb 
is action, — which ſuppoſes an a- 
gent, and a ſubject on which the 
agent acts. — Hence the common 
definition of verb, that it ſigniſies 
to be, to do, or to ſuffer.— Along 
with action, verb denotes conco- 
mitant circumſtances.— The chief 
of theſe are the time when the ac- 
tion is done, and the manner of 
doing it. —-T:ime is ſignified by 
the tenſes of verbs.; manner by 

IT their 
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their modes.—-The antient lan- 
guages denote time and manner 
chiefly by changes of the termi- 
nation of the verb; the modern 
languages by words called auxi- 
liaries ; but the former uſe ſome 
auxiliaries, and the latter ſome 
variety of termination.—-Along 
with action, time, and manner, 
verbs are provided with termina- 
tions to expreſs perſon and num- 
ber.— The combination of all theſe 
circumſtances renders the verb the 


moſt intricate of all the parts of 
ſpeech. 


XIII. 
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XIII. 


The verb can mark time in the 
moſt general manner only It de- 
ſcends little farther than the groſs 
diviſion of it into paſt, preſent, 
and future.—lf more accuracy is 
neceſſary, other words muſt be 
employed.—It is in the paſt tenſe 
chiefly that the verb exhibits ſub- 
diviſion of time.—Poliſhed lan- 
guages preſent the following ſub- 
diviſions. -A pluperfect tenſe, by 


which is underſtood, that the ac- 


tion was performed previous to 
ſome paſt point of time. —A per- 
fect tenſe, by which is meant, that 
che action is completed at the time 
it is ſignified, —And an imperfect 
tenſe, by which is denoted, that 

the 
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the performance was going on, 
but was not completed at ſome paſt 
point of time.— The Greek, the 
French, and the Engliſh, have be- 
fide a tenſe called an aoriſt, which 
includes the whole of paſt time, 
and means no more than that the 
action is finiſhed, —The Latin has 
not this tenſe. 


XIV. 


The capital circumſtances reſpec- 
ting the manner of an action, re- 
late either to its performance, or to 


the power, inclination, or obliga- 


tion of the agent to perform it; or 
to his right to intreat or command 
the performance; or finally, to the 
exhibition of the action, without 

D | any 
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any conſideration of the agent.— 
Hence the four modes of poliſhed 
languages.—The Indicative denotes 
performance,—The Subjuactive ex- 
preſſes the inclination, power, or 
obligation of the agent, but leaves 
the performance to be determined 
by circumſtances not yet come into 
exiſtence; on which account it has 
got the name of a Conditional 
Mode. — The Imperative exhibits 
the agent as intreating or com- 
manding the performance.—And 
the Infinitive expreſſes the action in 
general, without reference to any 
agent ; hence it is called Infinite ; 
the other modes are called Finite. 
[In the preſent and paſt tenſes, 
the indicative mode denotes that 
the action is performed, or is per- 

forming, 
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forming.—In the future tenſe, it 
approaches the nature of the ſub- 
junctive, and marks intention only, 
becauſe the time of performance is 
not arrived, 


RV. 


In the preſent and paſt tenſes, 
the ſubjunRive mode is ſignificant 
of diſpoſition, relative to per- 
formance; ſuch as will, power, 
capacity, obligation.— But, as the 
agent can communicate diſpoſitions 
only with which he is acquainted, 
namely thoſe of paſt and preſent 
time, and can have no conception 
of future diſpoſitions which do not 
exiſt ; ſo the ſubjunctive mode can 


properly have no future tenſe. 
D 2 XVI. 
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XVI. 


The tenſe commonly called the 
Future of the Subjunctive, is an 
Indicative, or Affirmative tenſe.— 
T all have loved, is equally affir- 
mative with 7 ſhall love, though 
the former is commonly arranged 
as a future of the ſubjunctive, and 
the latter as the future of the indi- 
cative. 

The imperative mode alſo is ſig- 
nificant only of the diſpoſition of 
the agent expreſſed by intreaty or 
command, 


XVII. 
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XVII. 


Modern verbs chiefly inflected by 
auxiliaries.— Thoſe of the indicative 
are, have, had, ſhall, will, — Have 
and had denote time only ;—/ball 
and will, along with time, ſignify 
inclination or reſolution.— To be, 
denotes exiſtence. 


XVIII. 


May and can are the auxiliaries 
of the ſubjunctive; both expreſs 
capacity or ability —The indicative 
is the mode of ſcience or perfect 
information; the ſubjunctive is the 
mode of uncertainty and heſitation. 


D 3 XIX. 
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XIX. 


Remarks on auxiliaries.—Antient 
inflections more beautiful and me- 
lodious ; modern auxiliaries more 
imple and accurate. 


XX. 


Nature of the infinitive.— Signi- 
ficant of action, without conſidera- 
tion of the agent. — Equivalent to a 
ſubſtantive ;—ſometimes to an ad- 
jective.— The time of the infinitive 
to be reckoned from the time of the 
preceding verb, on which it de- 
pends.— Errors againſt this rule fre- 


XXI. 
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XXI. 


Adverbs reſtrict and limit verbs. 
—Adverbs of place, —of time,— 
of quality, or manner.—Adverbs 
follow neuter verbs; — frequently 
precede active verbs, but follow the 
ſubjects of active verbs. 


XXII. 


Conjunctions connect ſubſtan- 
tives, or clauſes of ſentences.— Of 
correſponding conjunctions in pe- 


riods. 
XXIII. 
Interjections; — their nature and 


uſe.—Fewer in modern languages 
than in the antient. 


XXIV. 
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XXIV. 


Remarks on the ſtudy of gram- 
mar.— Utility of it.—Neceſſary, in 
order to write or ſpeak with pre- 
priety and elegance, 


$ K CT. W. 


Of Style, 


L 


SOMETHING peculiar in the uſe 
and arrangement of words. — Diffe- 
rent ſorts of ſtyle.— Comprehends 
perſpicuity and ornament, 


II, 
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II. 


Perſpicuity the firſt ingredient of 
good ſtyle.— But ſtyle is not per- 
fect till it has received the poliſh of 
ornament. —Perſpicuity requires that 
the reader ſhould perceive the mean- 
ing, as faſt as he can . 
words. 
For this purpoſe, three things are 
requiſite :—That the writer poſſeſs 
clear ideas :—That he employ the 
moſt ſignificant words :—And that 
he arrange diſtinQly theſe words in 
ſentences —The doctrine of clear 
ideas belongs to logic. 


III. 


In the choice of words, he muſt 
attend to purity, — propriety, and 
preciſion. 
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preciſion.— Purity demands the uſe 
of claſſical words only —Propriety, 
that the moſt pertinent words ſhall 
be choſen—And preciſion, that no 
more words ſhall be employed 


than are ſufficient to convey the 


ſenſe. 


What words are pure to be aſcer- 
tained by the authority of the beſt 
ſpeakers and writers —Authority 
not to be extended ſo far as to pre- 


IV. 


Errors againſt Purity. 

1. The uſe of foreign words, par- 
ticularly Latin, when our language 
poſſeſſes native words equally melo- 


dious and expreſſive. 


2. 
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2. The uſe of French words.— 
Opinion of different critics on this 
ſubject.— The preſent tendency per- 
haps toward the adoption of French 
idioms. | 

3. The uſe of words, provincial, 
vulgar, antiquated, or recent.—The 
different dialects of Greece. Me- 
thod of avoiding provincial and vul- 
gar words. Perſons may write well 
a language which they cannot 
ſpeak ;—and may ſpeak a language 
which they cannot write, —Method 
of avoiding words antiquated or re- 
cent. 


V. 


Errors againſt Propriety. 

I. The uſe of words which do 
not expreſs the ſenſe, = Examples. 

| 2. 
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2. Grammatical inaccuracies. 
Examples. Wt; 

3. Careleſs management of the 
correſpondent conjunctions.— Ex- 
amples. 

4. Careleſs uſe of the relatives. 
Different caſes of this error. 

1. The relative ſometimes impro- 
perly omitted. — Examples. 

2. The antecedent improperly 
omitted. —Examples. ; 

3. The ſame pronoun frequently 
referred to different antecedents in 
the ſame ſentence, a ſource of much 
obſcurity. — Examples. 
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VI. 


Preciſion violated, 
1. By the uſe of fen 
words. — Examples. 
2. 
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2. By the uſe of words and 
phraſes which repeat the ſame idea 
in a different form, or which in- 
clude the meaning of one another, 

Words often not ſ{ynonimous, 
which at firſt view appear to be ſo. 

— Examples. 


VII. 


The arrangement of words in 
ſentences. : 

Sentence and period are com- 
monly reckoned equivalent terms, 
—They denote the quantity of 
words comprehended between two 
points in writing, which exhibit a 
complete meaning, independent of 
what either precedes or follows. — 
Periods conſiſt of ſubdiviſions, called 


members, 
Wu VIII 
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VIII, 


Every ſentence muſt contain at 
leaſt an agent and an action, or a 
nominative and a verb ; but gene- 
rally it contains a nominative, a a 
verb, and a ſubje& or accuſative.— 
If it contains two claſſes of. nomi- 
natives, verbs, and ſubjects, depend- 
ing on one another, it is ſaid to con- 
fit of two members ; if three, of 
three members; if four, of four 
numbers; and then generally it 
takes the name of period. 


IX. 


Circumſtances are ſometimes ſub- 
joined to members by adjectives and 
participles.— A ſentence, confiſtin 

of 
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of one nominative, verb, and ſub- 
jet, or of one member, is called 
Simple. —One, conſiſting of more 
members, is termed Complex. — 
Quintilian is of opinion, that a 
period ſhould ſeldom contain more 
members than four.— The occaſions 
on which {imple and complex ſen- 
tences are eligible. 


X. 


The unity of a ſentence conſiſts 
in denoting one propoſition.— The 
moſt complex ſentences, properly 
conſtrued, cannot admit more than 
one leading idea, and: the circum- 
ſtances which depend on or ex- 
plain it.—-Hence the principle 
which ſhould regulate the length 

E 2 3 
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of ſentences —-They ſhould be 
longer or ſhorter, as the leading 
- ideas they expreſs have more or 
fewer circumſtances conneQed with 
them, | 


XI. 


The greater part of ſentences 
compoſed of two or three mem- 
bers. — The members of many ſen- 
tences conjoined looſely by copula- 
tives. Such ſentences ſeldom com- 
prehend more than two members. 
— Sentences, containing correſpon- 
dent conjunctions, rarely compoſed 
of more than two members.—The 
moſt forcible periods include many 
members cloſely conneQted ;—are 


generally conditional, and are in- 
troduced 
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troduced by conditional particles. 
—]n looſe ſentences, each of the 
members may convey a complete 


ſenſe.—ln periods, the ſenſe is ne- 
ver complete till the cloſe ; and the 


members ſeparately convey not a 
full meaning. 


XII. 


Antient critics inaccurate in their 
explanation of the nature of a pe- 
riod, —Ariſtotle's definition, — A 
portion of compoſition which has 
* a beginning, a middle, and an 
* end. —The names given to it by 
Cicero and Quinrilian are, ambitus, 
circuitus, compre henſio, continuatio, 
circumſcriptio.— | heir opinions a- 
bout its not exceeding the length 

5. 2 of 
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of four Iambic verſes ;—or the 
quantity of words which may be 
pronounced during one reſpiration 
of a full grown man. 


XIII. 


Errors to be avoided in the con- 
ſtruction of periods, 

1. Violation of their unity, which 
takes place when more than one 
leading thought is included. 

2. The extending of them to too 


great length. 
3. The making of them too ſhort 


and abrupt, 


XIV. 


Order of the different parts of 


ſpeech.— The agent appears firſt, 
the 
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the action or verb next, and the 
ſubject laſt. — The adjective appears 
before the ſubſtantive, unleſs it in- 
troduce ſome circumſtance depend- 


ing on, or explaining the ſubſtan- 


iive.—-The adverb is placed as near 
the verb as poſſible.— The pronoun 
occupies the place of the noun it 
repreſents —- The prepofition is 
placed before the noun, the relation 


of which it denotes.— Conjunctions 


ſtand between the things they con- 
join. | 


XV. 


When two adverbs are connec- 
ted with a verb, one takes place 


generally before it, and the other 


immediately after it, to the exclu- 
| ſion 
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ſion even of the ſubject, when 
fome circumſtance depends on the 
ſubject.— An adverb explaining or 
limiting an adjective is placed be- 
fore it. 


XVI. 


Prepoſitions denote relations.— 
The relation of concomitaney ſeems 
to be the moſt intimate, and there- 
Fore takes precedency of all others. 
The relation expreſſed by from, 
precedes that ſignified by 7o. 


XVII. 


When there is only one auxili- 
ary, the adverb is fituated between 
it and the verb, * We may fre- 

* quently 
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* quently obſerve. When there 
are two auxiliaries, the adverb is 
ſtationed between them. * I have 
frequently been told. -In paſ- 
five ſentences, however, it is ſome- 
times placed after both. * He 
* ſhall be perfectly informed. 
When there are three auxiliaries, 
the adverb is often placed after the 
laſt. I might have been fully 
* fatisfied,'—-When two adverbs 
relate to the ſame verb, they are 
intermixed with its auxiharies, if 
it has two. *© He ſhould never 
© have perverſely diſguiſed the 
© truth,'—Theſe rules, though ſup- 
ported by the analogies of gram- 
mar, and the general practice of 
our beſt writers, not unexception- 

able. 
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able. Our uſage in this reſpect not 
invariable. 


XVII. 


Arrangement of circumſtances 
in periods. — Relate to the time, 
place, and manner of the action; 
or to the motives and purpoſes of 
the agent; or to the means of ac- 
compliſhing the action; and the 
obſtacles to which its execution 
may be expoſed. Theſe circum- 
ſtances different from thoſe deno- 
ted by the tenſes and modes of 
verbs, or explicatory ſingle words, 
ſuch as adjectives or adverbs.— 
They are expreſſed by clauſes of 
ſentences; and the occaſions are fre- 
quent on which they are neceſſary. 

| —Explain 
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—Explain and limit the principal 
parts of ſentences ; the agent ; the 
action; or the ſubjea: And are 
therefore arranged-on the ſame prin- 
ciple with explicatory ſingle words; 
namely, are placed as near their 
principals as poſſible.— Examples. 
Improper arrangement of words 
and clauſes of two kinds ;—one 
leads to a wrong meaning ;—the 
other leaves the meaning doubtful. 
— Ambiguities alſo ariſe from ſepa- 
rating the principal words of a ſen- 
tence too far from one another. 


— 


XIX. 


Rules for conſtructing ſentences. 
1. One principal agent ſhould 
lead the ſentencs, and one ſpecies 

of - 


— 
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of conſtruction ſhould prevail in it. 
he ſcene ſhould not be wanton- 
ly ſhifted from agent to agent; nor 
ſhould the conſtruction be raſhly 
changed by a mixture of verbs, 
active, paſſive, and neuter. 

2. Circumſtances ſhould not fol- 
low one another ; —ſhould be inter- 
ſperſed among the capital words, 
and appear as early in the ſentence 
as poſſible ;—ſhould never be reſer- 
ved to the cloſe, 

3. Parentheſis, and the repeti- 
tion of copulatives, generally to 
be avoided. — The omiſſion of the 
copulative ſometimes gives energy 
to a.ſentence, and marks that rapi- 
dity of thought which is the effect 
of agitation. — When ſeveral ſub- 
ſtantives follow sone another in 
4 dee 
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grave compoſition, the copulatives 
will be omitted or inſerted, accor- 
ding as the ſubſtantives merit leſs 
or more the conſideration of the 
reader, | 


XX. 


Reflections on perſpicuity. 

No rules or criticiſms trivial 
which tend to improve language, 
and extend the reputation of our 
beſt writers. —No poliſhed lan- 
guage, perhaps, written with ſo 
much inaccuray as the Engliſh; 
while the attainment of accuracy 
is leſs difficult than in moſt other 
tongues. —PunQuuation an unavail- | 
ing expedient to procure perſpicu- 
ity.— The author who poſſeſſes va- 

F luable 
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luable matter, and writes perſpicu- 
ouſly, ſure to obtain reputation. 
Perſpicuity of more importance than 
ornament, 


- 


= = =» I 1 
Of Ornament. 


I, 


. ORNAMENT comprehends the 
melody of language, and the beau- 
ties reſulting from inverſion, and 
from figures. 


II. 


Melody includes the ſound of 
words; the modulation of periods; 
. and 
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and the reſemblance between the 
found and the ſenſe. —The laſt 
ſcarcely attainable in proſe. 


III. 


The greater part of Engliſh words 
of Saxon original.— Not deficient 
in vowels—Beſt words thoſe in 
which there is a mixture of long 
and ſhort ſyllables - Verbs com- 
pounded of a prepoſition and verb, 
which do not eaſily coaleſce, to be 

avoided. 


IV. 


The melody of a well conſtruc- 
ted period. — The doctrine of Di- 
onyſius of Halicarnaſſus about 
| F 2 rhythm. 
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rhythm.—Remarks on a ſentence 
of Herodotus quoted by that cri- 
tic, — Opinions of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, Quintilian, and Cicero, very 
different about rhythm. —-Accor- 
ding to Cicero, the melody of pe- 
riods depends on the refinement 
of the car of the writer, and on 
his judgment in — che _ 
ſounding words. 


V. 


The ſound of a period ſhould be 


analogous to the ſenſe. —The mem- 
bers ſhould exceed one another in 
leogth.—All the members, but par- 
ticularly the laſt one, ſhould be ter- 
minated by words which end with 
long ſyllables, or at leaſt with the 

penult 
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penult ſyllable long. Periods ſhould 
not be monotonous ; nor nearly of 
equal length ;—but rhe art which 
teaches to vary them, and to ren» 
der them muſical, ſhould be care- 
fully concealed. 

The cadence and melody of no 
author to be imitated ; but the moſt 
muſical writers to be read in order 
to refine the ear. 


ae 

Reſemblance between the ſound 
and the ſenſe. Single words imita- 
tive of their ſenſe, by. the effort re- 
quired in pronouncing them.—Ur 
imitative of the natural ſounds which 
they ſignify.— But it is chiefly with 
regard to motion that the ſound of 
words reſembles the ſenſe. Ja 
F3 VII. 
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VII. 


A word or line conſiſting of 
ſhort ſyllables, and therefore pro- 
nounced quickly, may reſemble ra- 
pid motion.— The Alexandrine line 


not proper to paint quick motion. 


A word or ſentence compoſed of 
long ſyllables, may reſemble flow, 
ſolemn, or difficult motion.—Ex- 
amples. 

Eaſy or ſoft motion painted by a 
ſucceſſion of flowing and melodious 
ſounds.— Examples. 5 

Violent or rough motion imita- 
ted by abrupt and harſh combina- 
tions. of ſyllables and of words,— _ 
Examples, 


VIE, 
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VIII. 


The found of a period in fome 
meaſure expreſſive of the diſpoſi- 
tions of the mind. 

A line conſiſting chiefly of mo- 
noſyllables, and therefore ſlowly 
pronounced, prompts the notion of 
dignity and folemnity.—Examples. 

Harſh and difagreeable founds 
| ſuggeſt the ſame emotions which 
reſult from beholding any exertion 
performed imperfectly and with dif- 
ficulty,—Examples. 

— Smooth and eaſy verſes prompt 
joyous and ſpirited emotions.—Ex- 
amples. 

Long words nes of long 
ſyllables ſuggeſt a melancholy feel- 


ing.—Examples. 


X. 


The nominative ſometimes. put af- 
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IX, 


e Inverſion 

Belongs both to ſound and to 
ſenſe, Improves the melody, and 
excites ſurpriſe by ſuſpending the 
meaning. — Muſt not be ſought at 
the expence of perſpicuity.— Pre- 
vails little in works addreſſed to the 
underſtanding.—Abounds chiefly in 
eompoſitions which intereſt the ima- 
gination or the heart. 


X. 


The agent and the action prin» 


cipally ſuſceptible of inverſion. 


Latin language. —-A circumftance 
often placed before the agent.— - 


ter 
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ter the verb. — Examples. — A noun 
preceded by a prepoſition very fre- 


quently appears before the verb.— 
Examples. Compariſon of antient 


and modern arrangement. 


ir 
al » ip 1 I. 
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\, Of Figures, 


I. 


FiG6URATIVE language often the 
moſt perſpicuous and expreſſive, as 
well as the moſt beautiful. Ad- 
drefſed chiefly to the imagination 
and to the paſſions. 


II. 
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II. 


Refults from applying the quali- 
ties of one object to another; or 
from the ſimilitude one object bears 
to another; or from the influence 
of imagination and paſſion in con- 
ferring life and action on inani- 
mate objects; or from allegorical 
repreſentation.— Theſe the chief, 
though not all the ſources of . 


rative language. 
III. 


| Moſt of the words ſignifieant of 
the operations of the mind are fi- 
gurative, being transferred from 
external appearances, with which 
men were familiar ,— This mode of 


procedure 
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procedure ſimple and eaſy, and laid 


a foundation of analogy in lan- 


guage.—All men feel the power of 
figurative phraſeology. It is capable 
of adding intereſt and beauty to 
common, or even to trivial thoughts, 
— Examples. 


IV. 


The doctrine of Quintilian a- 


bout tropes and figures. — His claſ- 
ſification neither ſyſtematic nor per- 
ſpicuous. Much difference among 
the antient critics, what orna- 
ments are tropes, and what are fi- 
gures,—Modern critics have relin- 
quiſhed the diſtinction of tropes, 
and conſidered all ornaments re- 


ſpecting 
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ſpecting the ſenſe as conſiſting of 
figures, 


, V. 
7X 


Metaphor 
Of extenſive uſe, —A more ſpirit- 


ed figure than a ſimile.— The latter 
ſuppoſes likeneſs only between the 


things compared ; the former ſup- 


the other. 


Quintilian enumerates four 
fources of metaphors. 
1. The reſemblance one ſpecies 
OT ET | 
- The [reſemblance one inani- 
mate ae objec has to another. 


3. The 


poſes, for a moment, one to become 


”" ny tk FE 


3- The reſemblance an inani- 
mate has to a living object. 

4. The reſemblance a perſoni- 
fied has to a living object. 


VII. 


The greater part of metaphors 
expreſſed by ſingle words, chiefly 
adjectives and verbs, that denote 
the qualities and actions in which 
one object reſembles another. 


VIII. 


I. Metaphors ſhould not be 
crowded together, nor purſued too 
far.— Examples. 

2. Should be taken from ob- 
zeQs of — ls bo 
3. 
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3- Should not be remote or ob- 
ſcure.— Examples. 

4. An author ſhould not begin 
with one metaphor, and end with 
another; nor mix the figurative 
and natural expreſſion in ſuch 
'a manner, that part of it muſt 
be underſtood in a metaphorical 
Tenſe, and part in a literal ſenſe. — 
Examples. 


* 


IX. 


Metaphors, expreſſed by ſingle 
words, may be introduced on eve- 
ry occaſion, from the effuſions of 
converſation, to the moſt impaſ- 
ſioned dition of tragedy.— Short 
metaphors appear with propriety 
in oratory, memoir writing, ro- 
mance, 
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mance,—but particularly in hifto- 
ry.—The language of a bold and 
vigorous imagination, To be 
found in the moſt paſhonate ſcenes 
of tragedy. 


X. 


Extended metaphors appear with 
advantage only, when the mind is 
a little elevated and ſerene.— They 
are found in the cooler parts of 
oratory, but particularly in de- 
ſeriptive poetry, and the diſpaſ- 
ſionate parts of epic.—Improper 
in tender ſcenes of tragedy. 


XI. 


A ſeries of metaphors ſometimes 
G 2 intro- 
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introduced with grace, particularly 
in deſcriptions, 


XII. 


Compariſons 

Should exhibit ſomething new 
or uncommon.— Of two kinds. 
denoting either reſemblance or 
contraſt, Thoſe which conſiſt in 
—— muſt take place be- 
tween things of different ſpecies; 
becauſe there is nothing new or 
uncommon in the reſemblance of 
things of the fame ſpecies. —Thoſe 
which conſiſt in contraſt muſt take 
place between things of the ſame: 


ſpecies ; becauſe there is nothing 
new or uncommon in the diffe- 
. rence of things of different ſpecies. 
| —Com- 
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— Compariſons farther ſhould be 
external ſenſe ;. becauſe there is no 
reſemblance between the objeQs of 
different ſenſes —The far greater 
part of compariſons taken from ob- 
jets of ſight, the moſt lively and 
diſtin of all our ſenſes. | 


XIII. 


Compariſons ſometimes found- 
ed on the reſemblance of the emo- 
tions generated by the principal 
ſubject, and the ſimile Which il- 
luſtrates it.— Examples. 


X IV. 


The capital uſes of compariſons 
are, —to- improve our coneeptions 
of the ſubject they are brought to 
G 3 adorn ; 
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adorn ;—to pleaſe the imagination, 
by a ſplendid aſſemblage of colla- 
teral objects ;—and to elevate or 
depreſs the principal ſubject. 

1. Examples of compariſons 
which improve our conceptions of 
the principal ſubject. 

2, Examples of compariſons 
which preſent pleaſant groups of 
collateral objects. 

3. Examples of compariſons 
which elevate our conceptions of 
the principal ſubject. 

4 Examples of compariſons 
which ſerve to depreſs the princi- 
pal ſubject. 


XV. 


Rules to be obſerved in the uſe 
of compariſons, 
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1. Should not be taken from 
objects where the reſemblance is 
faint, remote, or generally un- 
known,—Examples. 

2. Should not be deduced from 
objects which riſe much above, or 
fall much below, the principal ſub- 
ject.— Examples. 

3. Should not prompt feelings 
diſcordant with the tone of the 
principal ſubject, nor ſuggeſt ſen- 
timents painful or diſagreeable.— 
Examples. 


4. Should not be founded on 


reſemblances that are obvious and 
familiar, nor on thoſe which are 
imaginary.— Examples. 


XVI 
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XVI. 


Compariſons of general uſe.— 
Extended ſimiles appear with grace 
in deſcriptive poetry, — moral diſ- 
courſes,—and even philoſophical 
writing,—Sometimes the imple- 
ments of a feeble genius, and of 
ſuperficial or dull writers —Exam- 
ples.—Short ſimiles may be intro- 
duced into hiſtory, oratory, and e- 
ven the paſhonate ſcenes of trage- 
dy.-In theſe caſes long ſimiles im- 
proper.— Examples. - 


XVII. 


Perſonification, 
Reſults from the influence which 
imagination and paſſion have upon 


our perceptions and opinions, and 
cConſiſts 
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conſiſts in aſcribing the properties 
of living agents to inanimate ſub- 
ſtances. -A figure frequent with 
orators and poets,—Examples.— 
The attributes of living beings, and 
abſtract ideas, are often perſonified, 


XVIII. 


Perſonification of two kinds. 
Deſcriptive and Paſſionate.— The 
former amounts not to conviction 
that the perſonification really takes 
place ;—the latter ſuppoſes a mo- 


XIX. 


Deſeriptive perſonification de- 
rived from the diſpoſition of the 
imagination 
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imagination to confer life and ac- 
tion on the objects of its contem- 
plation, in order to extend the 
ſphere of its enjoyments.—Pre- 
vails in all compoſitions addreſſed 
to that faculty ;—in didaQtic poe- 
try.—-[n oratory z—in moral dif- 
courſes.— Examples. | 


XX. 


Paſſionate perſonification reſults 
from the influence of paſſion on 
opinion, and ſuppoſes, for a mo- 
ment, that the perſonified object 
is really endowed with life and ac- 
tion, 

Fear, —grief, — joy, —hatred,— 
ad miration,.— revenge, prompt 

this figure, Significant of high 
: perturbation. 
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perturbation of mind, and forms 
the capital ingredient in ſcenes of 
the deepeſt diſtreſs. —The language 
of paſſion in all kinds of poetry, 
but particularly in tragedy. 


XXI. 


Rules. 


1. The propriety of the gender 
of perſonified objects merits at- 
tention.— Examples. 

2. They muſt not be delineated | 
too minutely, nor with trifling cir- ' 
cumſtances.— Examples. 5 

3. Muſt not be attempted, un- 
leſs the ſubject poſſeſs dignity.— 
Examples. 


XXII. 
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Allegory, 

A ſpecies of writing, in which 
one thing is expreſſed, and another 
thing is underſtood ——Employed 
when a writer wiſhes to communi- 
cate ſome important intelligence or 
advice, but chooſes not to infinu- 
ate it in direct and plain terms.— 
Examples. Conſiſts in reſem- 
blance, as well as metaphor and 
compariſon ; but the reſemblance is 
of a different kind. —ln allegory, 
no ſuppoſition is made that the pri- 
mary and reſembling ſubjeQs are 
the ſame, as is done in the caſe of 
metaphor. Nor is the ſimilitude 
between the primary and the re- 
ſembling 
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ſembling ſubject pointed out as is 
done in che caſe of compariſon. 


XXIII. 


Allegories of three kinds, —be- 
ing deſigned to ornament, —or to 
inſtru ;—or both to ornament and 
inſtruct. 

1. Examples of allegories calcu- 
lated for ornament. | 

2. Examples of thoſe intended 
to inſtruct.— The allegory of Pro- 
dicus. The tabulature of Cebes.— 
Moderns not ſo ſucceſsful in allego- 
rical writing as the antients. 

3. Examples of allegories cal- 
culated both to ornament and in- 
ſtruct.— Allegorical perſonifications. 


H XXIV. 
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XXIV. 


Allegory a difficult ſpecies of 
compoſition. —Minuteneſs of allu- 
ſion to be avoided.—Never to be 
admitted into compoſition addrefled 
to the paſſions, 


XXV. 


Firſt ſort of moſt general uſe. 
l 

1. The allegorical and literal 
ſenſe of the words never to be in- 
termixed, | 

2. The application of the proper-- 
ties of the allegorical to the primary 
ſabje& ſhould not be ſtrained nor 


obſcure, 


XXVI. 
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XXVI. 


Apoſtrophe 

Conſiſts in addreſſing ſome ab- 
ſent object as preſent, and endowed 
with ſenſibility.— The examples of 
this figure, in which the imagina- 
tion makes the leaſt exertion, are 
expreſſive of the moſt violent paſ- 
fhon ;—ſuch as addreſſes to friends 
or relations abſent or dead. —Fhe 
ſpecimens where the imagination 
makes the moſt vigorous exertions, 
where it perſonifies, and addreſſes 
inanimate objects, do not excite any 
high degree of paſſion, —Examples 
of the latter ſort, accordingly, are 
extended to conſiderable length, and 
are intended chiefly to gratify the 
imagination,—Thoſe of the former 
H 2 ſort- 
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ſort are calculated only to impreſs 
the heart. 

1. Examples of apoſtrophe 
which denote no high degree of 
paſhon, 

2. Examples expreſſive of ſtrong 
_ paſſion, 


XXVII. 


Errors to be avoided in examples 
of the latter claſs. 

1. To deck the object addreſſed 
with ſuperfluous and affected con- 
ceits.ä— Examples. 

2. To extend the addreſs to too 
great length.— Examples. 


XXVIII. 
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XXVIII. 


Apoſtrophe appears with higheſt 
grace in antient oratory,—Exam- 
ples. —Seldom found among the 
moderns. — Reaſons of this phaeno- 
menon to be derived from the dif- 
ferent circumſtances attending an- 
tient and modern eloquence, 


XXIX. 


Hyperbole, 

Intended to gratify predilec- 
tions and antipathies, by augmen- 
ting or diminiſhing, beyond truth, 
the objects ot our attachment or 
averſion.— Of very general uſe, but 
makes its beſt appearance in the 
higher forts of oratory and poetry. 

H 3 — Many 
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—Many paſſions prompt it,—Fear, 


—admiration,—hatred,—envy,—- . 
grief. 

XXX. 

Rules. 


1. Muſt not be overſtrained. 

2. Muſt not be introduced till the 
mind of the reader is prepared to 
reliſh it. 

3. Muſt not be liable to be turn- 
ed againſt the argument of the au- 
thor who uſes it. 


XXXI. 


Climax or Amplification 
Nearly allied to hyperbole.— The 


object of the latter to exalt our 


* ideas 


14 „„ 
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ideas beyond truth; of the former, 
to elevate our ideas of the truth it- 
ſelf, by an aſſemblage of circum- 
ſtances aſcending one above ano- 
ther in point of importance.—A 
climax peculiarly pleaſant when the 
gradation of the ſentiment is deno- 
ted by an analogous ſwell of the 
members of a period, in point of 
ſound. —Anticlimax a gradation 
downward in the ſenfe, ſometimes 
imitated by the order of the ex- 
preſſion.— Examples. 


XXXII. 


Climax employed with propriety 
in oratory for procuring favour, or 
exciting diſapprobation.-Conſiſ- 
tent with a moderate degree of paſ- 

ſion, 
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ſion.— But, in this caſe, no artifice 
is allowable in the arrangement of: 
the words, 


III. 


Antitheſis 

Improves our conceptions of an 
object, by contraſting it with an- 
other poſſeſſed of fimilar qualities. 
Takes place chiefly between things 
of the ſame ſpecies, —Antitheſis in 
the thought ſhould be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by analogous contraſt in the 
expreſſion, —Peculiarly pertinent in 
delineating charaQters, — Examples. 


XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. 


A climax and antitheſis ſome- 
times conjoined, —Latter liable to 
much abuſe. Exceeding attach- 
ment to it forms the firſt ſtage to- 
ward the corruption of taſte, and 
the decline of letters. 


XXXV. 


Interrogation, 
Expreſſive of admiration ; — of 
lamentation;—of energy and ve- 
hemence ;—of plaintive paſhon,— 
Examples, 


XXXVI. 


Repetition, 
Significant of energy ;—of paſ- 
ſion 
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ſion prone to dwell on the object 
which intereſts it; of vehement 
anxiety.— Examples. 


XXXVII. 


Apoſiopeſis 

Denotes ſomething hinted, but 

not fully explained ;—-ſignificant 

of agitation or — —Exam- 
ples, 


XXXVIII. 


Viſion 
% Annihilates time and ſpace,” 


and ſuppoſes the author to behold 
perſons and actions in their nature 
inviſible.—Paints forcibly the bad 
IRA of pernicious mea- 

ſures. 
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ſures —Expreſſive of violent paſ- 
ſion.— Examples. 


XXXIX. 


Rules concerning the uſe of 
figures: 

1. An author ſhould bo chiefly 
ſolicitous about the matter, —Orna- 
ment a ſecondary conſideration only. 

2. Figures ſhould not have the 
appearance of being anxiouſly 


ſought, nor «hould be crowded to- 
gether, —-AﬀeQation the bane of 
beauty. 

3. No writer ſhould attempt 
figures without being prompted by 
his imagination, 


SECT, 
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u 2-0-T; it; 


General Characters of Style, 


I, 


Opinions of the antient critics.,— 
Differ much in their ſentiments on 
this ſubject. 


II. 


Five general characters of ſtyle, 
namely, the Nervous and Conciſe; 
—-the Diffuſe;— the Plain and 
Simple ;—the Elegant; — the Ve- 
hement. 


III. 


III. 


Nervous and conciſe, 

Mark different degrees of the 
ſame quality. Writers of this 
ſtyle reſt their merit principally on 
their matter ;—addreſs themſelves 
chiefly to the underſtanding ; 
compoſe in ſhort ſentences, but full 
of vigour ;—employ bold meta- 
phors in few words, but never 
admit long compariſons.-No ene» 
mies to the brilliancy of a ſtriking 
antitheſis, but ſeldom indulge any 
other figure except interrogation. 

Ariſtotle, Tacitus, and Monteſ- 
quieu, moſt remarkable authors in 
this line of writing. 


1 IV. 
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IV. 


Diffuſe ſtyle exhibits the ſenſe 
with copiouſneſs and variety. 


A writer of it ſeldom ſatisfied 
with one view of a ſubject.—He 


ſurveys it in ſeveral aſpefts ;—and 


is ſolicitous that different views of 
it ſhould be adapted to the com- 
prehenſion of different readers.— 
He is more anxious that nothing 
ſhould be forgot, than that thoſe 


things only ſhould be advanced 
which make the deepeſt impreſ- 


ſion. He is fond of periods flow- 
ing, full, and harmonious ;—though 
authors of this ſtyle ſometimes 
compoſe in ſhort ſentences, —Cice- 
ro and Addiſon afford examples, 


V. 
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V. 


Plain and ſimple ſtyle : 

Of extenſive uſe.— May be em- 
ployed in all addreſſes to the ima- 
gination and the paſkons, but is 
ehiefly convenient in communica- 
ting knowledge.— The order of 
the words departs little from the 
order of the ideas. Seldom ad- 
mits long ſentences.—Allows the 
uſe of metaphors and compariſons. 
—Demands preciſion in words, and 
the uſe of thoſe of moſt perſpicu- 
ous ſignification, and moſt appro- 
ved purity, -Homer, Herodotus, 
Terence, Caeſar, Parnel, but par- 
ticularly Swift, excell in this ſpe- 
cies of writing. —Degenerates into 


1 2 the 
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the dry and harſh. —Cudworth, Chi- 
lingworth, Barrow. 


VI. 


Elegant ſtyle 

Preſents a combination of all 
thoſe qualities which are moſt ap- 
proved in writing, —lncludes both 
perſpicuity and ornament,-Care- 
fully adapted to the nature of the 
ſuhject diſcuſſed, and the faculties 
addreſſed Appears with propriety 
in oratory, hiſtory, criticiſm, ef- 
ſays, poetry, and in every branch 
of the belles lettres——Xenophon, 
Plato, Euripides, Sophocles, Cice- 
ro, Livy, Virgil, eminent perform- 
ers in this ſtyle, 


VII. 
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VII. 


Elegant writers of modern Ita- 
ly. — France, — England. — Temple, 
- hBolingbroke. - Addiſon.— Pope. 


VIII. 


The abuſe of the elegant gene- 
rates the florid and affected ſtyles. 
—The florid reſults from exceſſi ve 
uſe of figures; the affected from 
the appearance of too much art in 
the choice and arrangement of 
words.—Harvey,—lIſocrates. 


IX. 


Vehement ſtyle 
Attaches the attention entirely to 
13 the 
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the matter, while the language ap- 
pears to claim no merit, unleſs in 
being a vehicle to the thought. — 
Conſults little the pleaſure of the 
imagination.—Intereſts the paf- 
ſions, but accompliſhes this end 
chiefly by addreſſing the under- 
ſtanding. —Employs a train of the 
moſt ardent and potent arguments. 
— Particularly adapted to oratory. 
——Seldom found in written lan- 
guage.—Demoſthenes the greateft 
maſter of this ſpecies of ſtyle.— 
Cicero not deſtitute of it, 


X. 


Degenerates into declamation, 
which contains little argument or 
inſtruction, but a large proportion 

of 
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of inflammatory epithets, ſounding 
words, and flowing periods, that 
fill the ear, but enlighten not the 
underſtanding. All compoſition 
declamation in which the author 
has not ſome end in view,—to il- 
luſtrate or confirm ſome truth, —to 
delight the imagination by juſt de- 
ſcription,——or to intereſt the paſ- 
ſions with a view to their improve- 
ment, 


XI. 


General rules reſpecting compo- 

ſition. | 
1. Acquire a diſtint and com- 
prehenſive view of the ſubject to 
be diſcuſſed, and endeavour to 
diſcover ſomething new, either in 
the 
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the matter or manner of treating 
2. Frequently praiſe compoli- 
tion.— Writing well depends on 
habit,—An author may begin with 
tranſlation but muſt not long 
continue this practicc. 

3- Avoid imitations, and never 
tranſcribe from books. 

4 Study language grammati- 
cally. 

5. Never forget the nature of 
the ſubject diſcuſſed, nor the ca- 
pacity and ſpirit of the perſons ad- 
dreſſed. 


PART 


on 


r II. 


Or ELOOUEN OEB, or PUBLIC 
SPEAKING, 


SECTION . 


Nature of it, and the Hiſtory of 
its Progreſs. 


* 


* RS bene dicendi, a pre- 
ferable definition to the 
* Art of perſuaſion,” — Objections 
againſt eloquence anſwered. —Four 

things 
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things neceſſary to an orator. 
Solid arguments, elegant lan- 
guage, —a good character, —and a 
proper elocution. — Ends of elo- 
quence, and the ſituations of ſoci- 
ety in which it commonly makes 
its appearanee.— The early Greeks, 
and the American tribes, exhibit 
rude ſpecimens of it. Every hero 
among them has an oratorial, as 
well as a warlike character. 


»- 


% 
— 
* 


The eloquence of Athens. — Gol- 
den age of it extended from the be- 
ginning of the Peloponneſian war 
to the time of Alexander the Great. 
— Origin of rhetorical ſchools, — 
Teachers, —Gorgias.—Iſocrates.— 

| State 
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—State of Greece at the time of 
Demoſthenes.— His oratory. The 
Attic, Aſiatic, and Rhodian oratory. 
Origin of the ſchools of philoſo- 
phy. 


III. 


Hiſtory of the Roman eloquence. 
—Cauſes of its late appearance.— 
The unpromiſing ſtate of that re- 
public during the firſt 500 years of 
its exiſtence.— Romans chiefly en- 
gaged in wars and conqueſt during 
the two remaining centuries,—Si- 
tuation of public affairs at the time 
of Cicero. Character of his elo- 
quence. Reaſons of the quick 
decline of eloquence after the death 
of that orator, —Apollodorus of Per- 


gamus. 
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gamus,—Theodorus of Rhodes.— 
Quintilian, 


IV. 
Eloquence of the fathers of the 
Chriſtian Church.—State of it at 
the Reformation.—Cauſes of its 


non-appearance in Switzerland, 
and the United Provinces.—Par- 
liamentary eloquence. Little good 
ſpeaking to be expected before the 
Revolution. Reaſons Pre- 
ſent ſtate, 


V. 4 


Judicial eloquence of antient 
and modern times.— Of England. 
—0 Of Scotland,-— Criminal courts 

| of 
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of the latter more favourable to its 
exertions than the civil. 


VI. 


Eloquence of France, —Conſiſts | 
almoſt entirely of eulogiums and 
funeral orations. 


. 


* | 
— #7 . 
3 


VII. 

Antients divided eloquence into 
demonſtrative, deliberative, and ju- 
dicial.Demonſtrative conſiſted of 
panegyrics delivered at feſtivals and 
games, —Deliberative appeared in 
great aſſemblies convened for con- 
ſultation concerning public affairs. 
— Judicial was found in courts of 
law,—The laſt the moſt eminent 
K ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, —A judicial oration, accor- 
ding to Cicero, contained the fol- 
lowing parts: Introduction, Nar- 
ration, —Diviſion, Proof. —Refu- 
tation, —Concluſion or peroration. 
—Explication of the meaning of 
each, 


r 


Species of Eloquence, 


I, 


Reaſon of the diviſion of modern 
eloquence into that of deliberative 
aſſemblies, courts of juſtice, and the 
pulpit. 


— 
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II. 


Deliberative eloquence. 

The nature of the buſineſs of 
parliament points out the education 
neceſſary to diſcuſs that buſineſs, 
and the character of the eloquence 
moſt proper for the diſcuſhon. — 
The buſineſs requires a knowledge 
of the hiſtory of government, and 
the general principles of legiſlation. 
— Of the civil and commercial in- 
tereſts of Britain, and of thoſe of 
its principal neighbours ;—of the 


internal ſtate of the country, and. 


the extent of its reſources. 


'K 2 III. 
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III. 


A ſpeaker ſhould be initiated in 
all the ſciences and fine arts. —He 
ſhould be acquainted with all ſorts 
of elegant compoſition, hiſtory, poe- 
try, criticiſm, politics, but particu- 
larly the oratory of antiquity.— 
Limitations with which he ſhould 
read the laſt, —and the antient rhe- 
toricians he needs to peruſe — 
Should ſtudy his own language 
grammatically, and endeavour to 
acquire the habit of ſpeaking it with 
correctneſs and elegance. —Should 
learn to deliver his ſentiments with 
propriety upon premeditation with- 
out writing.— Practice the chief 
mean of attaining this accompliſh- 
ment, 


IV. 
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IV. 


When conſcious of poſſeſſing im- 
portant information, he ſhould not 
be diſcouraged by unſucceſsful at- 
tempts reſulting from modeſty or 
fear; —nor have recourſe to writing 
to remedy theſe defects. Some diſ- 
compoſure not ungraceful, and ex- 
tremely promiſing, in a young ſpeak- 
er,—The ſtudy. and practice of law 


a good preparation for the buſineſs 
of parliament, 


V. 


A young member ſhould attend 
caretully to the forms of buſineſs, 
and to the ſtyle and manner of 
ſpeaking that high court demands; 

K 3 —ſhould, 
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— ſhould, if poflible, preſerve the 
character of being unconnected 
with party ;—ſhould expreſs his 
ſentiments with modeſty and tem- 
per, but with freedom and inde- 
pendence ;—ſhould ſearch for truth 
with induſtry and candour, which 
will enſure attention ;—ſhould con- 
trovert opinions, but never attack 
men, 


VI, 


The language of buſineſs in all 
ages ſimple and expreſſive.— Ele- 
gance of manner of much conſe- 
quence, but important matter the 
capital ingredient of the eloquence 
of parliament.— Opinion of Lord 
Cheſterfield.— In any age a man of 
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real buſineſs muſt be of conſequence 


to government, but eſpecially in an 
age of diſſipation, 


VII. 


Judicial eloquence. 

The laws of a country the moſt 
authentic monuments of its hiſtory 
and manners.—Deſcriptive of the 
age in which they are framed.— 
' Laws and hiſtory mutually explain 
one another.—The ſtudy of both 
properly conjoined. —Law the ge- 
neral principles of equity applicd to 
the particular caſes of communities, 
— The beſt law approaches neareſt 
the general principles of equity.— 
Equity more extenſive than law; 
but a branch only of the ſcience of 

morality, 
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morality.— The deciſions of equity 
not ſufficient to direct the practice 
of individuals, and to preſerve the 
peace of poliſhed ſociety.—Notions 
of equity different in different men. 
— Crimes are puniſhed, not in pro- 
portion to their enormity, but to 
their tendency to deſtroy the publiz 
ſecurity, 


VII. 


Statute law, —Maunicipal law.— 
The office of judges to apply theſe 
to the particular caſes which come 
before them in ſuits. —The counſel 
come in place of the parties.—In 
England, the judges never deter- 
mine on principles of equity.—All 
trials, whether civil or criminal, re- 
ſolve 
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ſolve into a fact which one party 
affirms, and the other denies. — This 
fat always inveſtigated by a jury 
in England.—-The office of the 
judges to aſſiſt the jury in forming 
diſtindt conceptions of the proof, 
and to tell the parties what is the 
law, after the fact is found. 


IX. 


The Court of Seſſion judges both 
of the fact and of the law, and 
aſſumes ſometimes the prerogative 
of the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land, to decide on principles of 
equity.— The only oratory in the 
Engliſh courts is ſhort addreſſes 
from the counſel to the jury ;—or 
from the judges to the jury on the 
evidence. 


wo 
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evidence.—CharaQer of this ſort of 
eloquence. 


X. 


Diſcuſſions of caſes in law great 
fields for eloquence in the Engliſh 
courts.— State of it in the ſupreme 
civil court of Scotland; —in the 
criminal court.— The pleading on 


the relevancy, or the finding of the 


bill, —and examination of the proof. 
—— bſtructions to the improve 
ment of judicial eloquence.— Rea- 
ſon why the antients repoſed chief 
hope of ſucceſs in the good charac- 
ter of the pleader, while the mo- 
derns place more confidence in the 
eminence of his parts. 


XI. 
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XI. 


Eloquence of the pulpit. 

End of it to inſtruct men in the 
means of happineſs, and to induce 
them to purſue it. View of its to- 
pics of diſcuſſion.— The advantages 
of a preacher above other orators; 
diſadvantages. Difficulty of find- 
ing any thing new, either in the 
occaſion or ſubject of his oratory.— 
Little encouragement propoſed to 
induſtry and eminence.— The ſub- 
jects of pulpit eloquence ſhould be 
plain and practical. Myſteries to 
be treated as much as poſſible in the 
language of revelation.— All refined 
ſpeculations about moral duties im- 
proper.—Beſt illuſtrations appeal to 


characters and caſes in real life.— 
| | All 
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All the doctrines of revelation ſhould 
be held forth as pointing toward 
practice. 


XII. 


Style and manner of the pulpit 
ſimple, grave, ardent.— All uncouth 
and learned, all vulgar and ſlovenly 
phraſeology, cenſurable. — Diviſions 
ſhould be few, ſhould not interfere 
with one another, yet ſhould ex- 
hauſt the ſubject.— Of little con- 
ſequence whether they are enume- 
rated in the beginning of a diſ- 
courſe.—Should all bear on one 
capital point; in illuſtrating and 
ſupporting which conſiſts the uni- 
ty of a ſermon...No good ſermon 
without unity,—General ſubjects 

| and 
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and general views of particular ſub- 
jects, to be avoided. 


XIII, 


Ardour of manner conſtitutes the 
capital difference between the Eng- 


liſh and the French ſermons, —Cha- 
racer of both. 


XIV. 


Rules for the compoſition of ſer- 
mons. | 
1. Carefully revolve the ſubject 
on which it is propoſed to write, 
and form a ſyſtem of it previous to 

inquiry for aſſiſtance from books, 
2. Write ſlowly, and reviſe with 
care. To procure leiſure for prac- 
3 tiſing 
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tifing this rule, a preacher ſhould 
acquire the habit of ſpeaking from 
ſhort notes, without writing fully. 


. III. 


Parts of a Diſcourſe, Elocution, Me- 
mory. 


I. 


1. INT RODUCT ION. Uſe of 
it. - Matter of which it may con- 
aft Should ariſe obviouſly from 
the diſcourſe —Should not anti- 
cipate any important part of it. — \ 
Should not begin on too high a 

7 key. 
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key. Nor diſplay a ſpirit the 
 fpeaker cannot ſupport. —Style 
ſhould be eaſy and ſimple, but pure 
and correct. 


II. 


2. Argumentative part. —Ia- 
cludes all the illuſtrations and ex- 
amples, but eſpecially the argu- 
ments, by which a ſpeaker eſta- 
bliſhes the doctrine propoſed to be 
proved. Solid arguments the 
nerves of eloquence.—Topica or 
Eoci of the Ancients.—Relate ei- 
ther to perſons or actions. — Thoſe 
relative to perſons reſpect anceſ- 
tors, country, ſex, age, education, 
character. Thoſe relative to ac- 
tions regard motives, place, time, 


L 2 inſtru» 
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inſtruments, manner, antecedents, 
accompaniments, conſequences.— 
Loci argumentorum different from 
Loci communes, 


III. 


No more arguments ſhould be 
adduced than are requiſite to af- 
ford conviction.— Self · evident pro- 
poſitions ſhould not be made heads 
of diſcourſe.— Language of argu=- - 
mentation ſhould be ſimple and 
perſpicuous. Figurative expreſ- 
ſion liable to miſconſtruction. 
If arguments are not equally con- 
cluſive, it ſeems proper to place 
the weaker firſt, that the following 
ones may reſemble a riſing ſeries. 


IV. 
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IV. 


Pathetic part. Difference be- 
tween conviction and perſuaſion, 
— The former addreſſed to the un- 
derſtanding, the latter to the heart, 


—Eloquence, a more extenſive art 
than logic, 


V. 


Falſe eloquence, what? — The 
power of an orator chiefly diſ- 
cernible in the pathetic.— Antients 
divided it into the udes and Tabtos.— 
The former included all the caſes 
of temperate perſuaſion.— The lat- 
ter, thoſe of perſuaſion attended 
with high paſhon.—Moft orations 
admit the Jos ;—Few admit much 

. of 
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of the rabos. Characters of both 
kinds ; and the occaſions on which 
they appear, 


VI. 


Opinions of different rhetorici- 
ans concerning the pathetic, 
Horace, Quintilian. Deſcription 
often ſubſtituted in place of it, a 
moſt reprehenſible pratice.—Suc- 
ceſs frequently reſults from cir- 
cumſtances.— In the higheſt efforts, 
the orator muſt preſerve command 


of himſelf, 


VIE. 


Conclufion or peroration.— 
Leſs important in modern than in 
antient 
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antient times, becauſe orations are 
not ſo long.—Chiefly of uſe in diſ- 
courſes from the pulpit.—The na- 
ture of it in theſe diſcourſes. 


VIII. 


Elocution what ?—Termed by 
the antients pronunciatio and ac io. 
In all ages a matter of much con- 
ſequence.— Opinion of Demoſthe- 
nes. —Contiſts of the management 
of the voice, and the geſtures of 
the body. 


IX. 


Pronunciation of letters,—words, 
—ſentences.—Accent and empha- 
ſis what ?—All the abbreviations 

and 
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and rapid utterance of converſa- 
tion, improper in delivering a grave 
diſcourſe, —Polite converſation the 
ground- work of tones in public 
ſpeaking.—The beſt pitch of voice 
that of converſation, but more ef- 
fort ſhould be added according to 
the extent of the audience. 


X. 


Monotony ; — Sing ſong or cant. 
Opinions of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian concerning the muſical pipe 
of the orator Gracchus. The 
ſound of a ſpeaker's voice ſhould 
fill the place where he ſpeaks, 
He may judge of his ſucceſs by 
the return of the echo.—Articu- 
late and equal pronunciation bet- 

ter 
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ter heard than loud and unequal 
ſpeaking. —Of reading poetry. 


XI. 


Geſture comprehends all the 
motions of the body correſpondent 
to the ſentiments of the ſpeaker,— 
Geſtures of paſſion nearly the ſame 
in all ages. A ſpeaker ſhould not 
be motionleſs, nor diſplay rapid or 
phantaſtic motions.— Geſtures 
ſhould be decent, —-manly, —digni- 
fied. 


XII. 


Memory. The importance of 


cultivating it, — Account of diffe- 
rent 
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rent memories. — Refolvable into 


the vivacity of the impreſſion and 
allociation,—Illuftration, 


XIII. 


Aſſociation the foundation of all 
contrivances to aid recollection. 
— The principle of the artificial 
memory of Simonides, To re- 
« fer a train of ideas, the arche- 
% types of which are not objects 
© of: ſenſe, to another train, the 
*« archetypes of which are objects 
** of ſenſe, or with the archetypes 
© of which we are familiar,” — The 
uſe which he made of the parts of 
a houſe to form ſuch a ſeries of 
archetypes.— The parts of the walls 
of a city, of a frequented road, of 

a. 
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a picture, of the circle of the Zo- 
diac, employed by others for the 


ſame purpoſe.—Merit of theſe con- 
trivances. 


XIV. 


Rules for cultivating memory. 

1. Repeat aloud. 

2. Commit to memory immedi- 
ately after writing. 

3. Uſe papers of hints. 


PART 
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Or THE MOST EMIN ENT KINDS 
OF COMPOSITION IN PROSE 
AND VERSE, 


SECTION I. 
Compoſitions in Proſe. 


I. 


Hirory of writing. 
Climate, government, but chief. 


ly emulation, and the love of fame, 
prompt exertions of genius.—The 
fortunate periods in which all theſe 

concur 
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concur not numerous.—The golden 
age of Greece, and of Rome, 
Capital authors, 


II, 


The ignorance of the middle 
ages.—The revival of letters on the 
invention of printing.— The uſe 
of modern languages in works of 
genius fir. introduced by the Ita- 
lians ; followed by the Engliſh— 
and French. 


III. 


The merit of compoſitions in 
modern languages, and the emula- 
tion of their authors, generated the 
controverſy concerning the pre- 

M eminence 
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eminence of antient or modern 
learning,—Began in France, and 
extended to England. Still an ob- 
ject of curioſity.— The principles 
by which it ſhould be decided. — 
Eſtimate of the merits of the par- 
ties in reſpect of epic and dramatic 
poetry,—oratory,—hiſtory,—moral 
philoſophy,—mathematics,—natural 
philoſophy. | 


IV. 


Epiſtolary writing. 
Character of it,—Criticiſm of the 
letters of Cicero, —Seneca, —Pliny, 
— Bolingbroke, —Pope, —-Cheſter- 
field, —Belſac,—Voiture,—Voltaire, 
—8évigny. 


V. 
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V. 


Romance, | 
A hiſtory of fictitious events.— 

The author at liberty to delineate 
any characters and ſituations con- 
ſiſtent with probability. — Origin of 
this ſpecies of writing. Cervantes. 
— Difference between the romance 
of chivalry and that of the Mile- 
ſian tales.—Spirit of the former 
and the admirable humour of Cer- 
vantes diſplayed in expoling it.— 
Butler.—The deſign of Hudibras to 
ſatiriſe the fanaticiſm and hypocriſy 
of the end of the laſt century,— 
Character of that work. 


M 2 VI. 
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VI. 


Novels, 

Their deſign and fpirit.——The 
good purpoſes they might ſerve if 
properly executed. -Liable to much 
abuſe, Le Sage. Fielding. 


VII. 


Philoſophical writing, 
Includes eſſays, ſcientific compo« 
ſitions, and dialogues, 


VIIE. 


Character and ſtyle of eſſays.— 
Reaſons of their popularity. To- 
pics commonly treated. —— Chief 
means of diffuſſing general know- 

ledge. 
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ledge.—-Periodical eſſays, — enter- 
taining and inſtructive. Specta- 
tor,—-Rambler,—-Adventurer,- 
World. 


IX. 


Scientific compoſitions compre- 
hend ſyſtems of ſcience,—Philoſo- 
phical, political, moral, and criti- 
cal treatiſes, Bacon. Newton. 
Lock.—-Shaftſbury.—Elements of 
criticiſm. 


X. 


Abſtract ſcience, politics, mo- 
rals, manners, criticiſm, may fur- 
niſh matter for dialogues. Diffi- 


cult line of writing, Reaſons.— 
M 3 Both 
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Both fentiment and expreſſion 
ſhould be characteriſtic.— High me- 
rit of Plato and Xenophon.— 
Copied real converſations, —Cicero. 
—Shaftſbury. 


Xl. 


Dialogues of the Dead.—Lucian. 
Lord Littleton.— A ſpecies of 
compoſition ſuſceptible of much in- 
tereſt and entertainment. | 


III. 


| Hiſtory, 
A record of the civil and military 
tranſactions of nations. Rules 
which ſhould guide its compoſition. 


1. The 
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1. The author ſhould be ſtudi- 
ous to procure the beſt informa- 
tion. 

2, Should be guided by the. 
ſtricteſt impartiality. 

3. Should be well acquainted with 
the human heart, and the ſcience of 
politics. 

Hiftory early availed itfelf of the 
aid of the moraliſt, but was late in- 
having recourſe to the politician, 
Politics a very imperfect ſcience in 
antient times,—Antient free govern- 
ments irregular and imperfect.— 
Political writings of Ariſtotle, —of 
Plato.— Few of the antient hiſtori- 
ans diſplay much political know- 
| ledge, —The eminent merit of mo- 
dern hiſtory in this article. 


* 


4. Style 
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4. Style of hiſtory ſhould be 
grave, dignified, piQtureſque,—-In 
deſcriptions it is ſuſceptible of high 
embelliſhment. 


XIII. 


Herodotus, — Thucydides,— Xe- 
nophon, — Polybius, — Caeſar,— Ta- 
citus,.—Livy. 


XIV. 


Hiſtorians of modern Italy.— 
Guicciardin, —Machiavel, — Davila. 


XV. 


French hiſtorians.— Thuanus.— 
Rapin, — Voltaire, —- Ray nal. 


XVI. 
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XVI. 


Britiſh hiſtorians.—- Buchanan, — 
Clarendon, —Burnet. 


XVII. 


* 


Hiſtory of late the favourite line 
of reading in Britain,—Hiſtorians 
of this period. Reflections on the 
conduct of antient and modern hiſ- 
torians relative to ſpeeches. 


TED ET LE 


Compoſitions in Verſe. 


I. 


D1FrFERENCE between proſe and 
verſe, Paſtoral poetry,—Character 
of 


1 
| 
14 
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of it, and of the amuſement it is 
qualified to furniſh.—Theocritus.— 
Virgil-—Pope.—Shenſtone.—-Dra- 
matic pafſtorals.—Paſtor Fido,—A- 
minta,—Gentle Shepherd. 


II. 


Lyric poetry.—Its character and 
ſtyle.—Pindar.—Sappho.— Anacre- 
on. Horace, Dryden.—Pope.— 
Addiſon.—Gray.—Akinſide. 


III. 


Didactic poetry propoſes to com- 
bine inſtruction with amuſement. 
he ſubjects it treats, and the 
ornaments it admits. Compre- 
hends poems of ſerious inſtruc- 

tion, 
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tion, and ſatirièal compoſitions, 
Lucretius.—Virgil.-Armſtrong.— 
Eſſay on man. —Satiriſts of two 
kinds, —grave and ſevere, or gay 
and ſprightly.— Horace en. 
—Pope.—Young. 


IV. 


Deſcriptive poetry intended 
chiefly to gratify the imagination. 
Appears ſometimes in entire 
poems; but is generally interwo- 
ven with other kinds of poetry, 
particularly epic and paſtoral.—- 
Few original deſcriptive poets.— 
. Thomſon, — Milton, —Parael, 9 
ſian. 


V. 
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V. 


Errors to be avoided in deſcrip- 
tions. 

1. Supernumerary and unmean- 
ing epithets. 

2. The uſe of general terms. 

3. Elevation of the expreſſion 
above the tone of the thought. 

4. Contradictions and abſurdi- 
tles. 


VI. 


Reaſon why ſubjects diſagree- 
able in themſelves are not diſagree- 
able in deſcription. If the ſubject 
prompt horror, no deſcription can 
render it agreeable, Examples. 


VII. 
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Epic poetry. 

Diſcuſſion whether epic or dra- 
matic poetry is the nobler effort of 
human genius. Both propoſe to 
agitate the paſſions, in order to 
engage and ftrengthen them in 
the cauſe of virtue. The object 
of epic poetry, whatever is great, 
magnanimous, or ſublime, —Ca- 
pital parts of an epic poem. —The 


Action, — Characters, — Sentiments, 


Style. 


VIII. 


Action, what ?—Unity,—Admits 
epiſodes, and machinery, —Propri- 
ety of the latter. Unities of place 

| N and 
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and time not to be ſtrictly inter- 
preted, in reſpect of epic poetry. 
Action of an epic poem ſhould 
be founded on ſome known and 
important event ; but ſo diſtant 
and imperfectly deſcribed as to ad- 
mit the mixture of fiction. 


IX. 


Characters ſhould be illuſtrious 
for generous ſentiments and he- 
roic deeds, but not perfectly vir- 
tuous.— Should be varied, but con- 
ſiſtent.— Opinion of Ariſtotle. 


X. 


Sentiments ſhould be magnifi- 
"cent and ſublime,—Should be a- 
| dapted 
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dapted to the characters. Suſcep- 
tible ſometimes of the pathetic. 


XI. 


Stile ſhould poſſeſs every ele- 
gance the poet can beſtow.—Hexa- 
meter verſe.— Blank verſe. 


XII, 


Homer, | 
Circumſtances favourable to the 


exertions of his genius,—Greatneſs 
of the fable of the Iliad.— Art of the 


poet in conducting it,—Battles,— 
| heroes, —ſentiments,—manners, 


XIII. 


Deſcriptive powers of Homer, 
—and the merit of his ſimiles.— 
N 2 Simplicity, 
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Simplicity, perſpicuity, and ele- 
gance of his diction. Vivacity and 
animation which pervade the lliad. 
—Apology for ſome of its more 
violent perſonifications, 


XIV, 


Odyſſey, itz action. not a 
little imperfect.— Lowlineſs of ma- 
ny of its incidents. — A narrative 
rather than an epic poem, Diſ- 
plays much vivacity of imagina- 
tion, and a great deal of beautiful 
deſcription. —Chief end of it to ex- 
cite the admiration of the reader 
by the wonders of fable. 


XV. 
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Virgil, 

Addreſs diſplayed in th2 choice 
of the ſubject of the Zaeid — 
Its unity and magnitude. De- 
ſign of the author to unite the 
beauties of the Iliad and Odyſſey. 
—Firſt ſix books abound too much 
with epiſode. Laſt fix left im- 
perfect. Eneid exceedingly de- 
fective in reſpect of characters 
Thoſe of Eneas, —- Dido, — Turnus. 
—Sentiments merit high praiſe.— 
Diction moſt muſical and dignified.. 


XVI. 


Pharſalia, 
An hiſtorical heroic poem, — 
Capital characters. — Pompey, — 
N 3 Caeſar, 
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Caeſar, —Cato,—Laft the author's 
favourite, —Genius of Lucan vigo- 
rous, and ſometimes ſublime ; — but 
his taſte inaccurate, —and his judg- 
ment defective.— Has interſperſed 
a good deal of moral, and fome 
2 remark. 


XVII. 


Arioſto, 
Poſſeſſes much genius; but his - 
Orlando can ſrarcely be called an 


epic Poem. 


XVIII. 


Taſſo. 
AQtion. of the Jeruſalemme. li- 


berata.—Its unity and greatneſs — 
Machinery, 
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Machinery. Characters. De- 
feriptions.— Diction. 


XIX. 


Paradiſe Loſt. 

Merit of its ſubject. Human 
characters little adapted to prompt 
heroic ſentiments; but the ſuper- 
natural perſonages admirably cal- 
culated to anſwer this end!—A diſ- 
cuſſion of the propriety of the 
conduct of Milton in aſſigning to 


fuch perſonages the epic tranſac- 


tions of his fable.— The grandeur 
and magnificence of theſe tranſac- 
tions, Surpaſs thoſe of any other 
epic poem.—Addreſs of the author. 
— Concluſion unfortunate, Charac- 

ters 
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ters various, and well ſupported.— 
Deſcription.— Diction. 


XX. 


Paradiſe regained —Henriad;— 
Luſiade.—- Leonidas, — Epigoniad. 
Fingal. | 


XXI. 


Dramatic poetry, 

Its origin and deſign.— Subjects 
proper for tragedy. Unities of 
time,-—place,-—aQion.—- Charac- 
ters. Diction. Criticiſm of the ca- 
pital tragedies, ancient and modern, 
interſperſed, 


XXII. 
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XXII. 


Language of paſſion,—— Moral 
ſentiments. — Cataſtrophe. —Antient 


theatre, its ſcenes and actors. 


n. 


Gunn 
Its nature and uſe. CharaQers, 
— Prone to deviate into licentiouſ- 
neſs Reaſon of the inferiority of 
the antient to the modern comedy 
in its beſt form.—-Plautus.-—Te- 
rence.— French comedy. —Engliſh. 


XXIV. 


Opera. Entertainment it is 
2 * to afford, Concluſion. 
SY NOPSIS 
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SECTION I. 


Of Ideas. 


I. 


BJECT of education to en- 

large knowledge, refine ima- 
gination, and improve taſte, —The 
memory chiefly addreſſed and ex- 
erciſed 
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erciſed in the acquiſition of lan- 
guage.—The ſtudy of Belles Lettres 
calculated to cultivate the imagina- 
tion, in conjunction with the un- 
derſtanding, to initiate in the {| 
principles of taſte and philoſophy. 
Logic an introduction to ſcience, 
and ſubſervient entirely to the im- 
provement of the underſtanding, 
the moſt eminent of all our facul- 
ties. 


. 


Logic inftrufts us how we 
ſhall introduce diſtinctneſs and or- 
der among our ideas; and ex- 
plains the operations by which we 
may expect to be moſt ſucceſsful 
in the inveſtigation of truth —— 
The firſt art to which we ſhould 


apply 
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apply attention in our progreſs to- 
ward knowledge ;—becauſe it cul- 
tivates that faculty by which we 
attain all knowledge, and guard 
ourſelves againſt error, Every 
thing in logic that promotes the 
cultivation of the underſtanding 
moſt deſerving attention. - Every 
thing that promotes not that cul- 
tivation unworthy notice. 


III. 


The abuſe of logie no argument 
againſt the utility of it.— Neither 
is the argument valid, that many 
men reaſon juſtly without the ſtudy 
of it.— Practice is the chief mean of 
obtaining eminence in reaſoning as 
in all other arts; but, though prac- 

O tice 


"_ 
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tice may make a good reaſoner, 

without the knowledge of rules, 
the latter may yet be of much uti- 
lity.— The theory of the art of 
reaſoning as ſerviceable to the prac- 
titioner as that of any other art.— 
The theory of an art is a collection 
of the beſt principles and rules of 
practice; — Logic, accordingly, is a 
collection of the beſt principles and 
rules of reaſoning. 


IV. 


The theory of logic conſiſts of 
two parts; — the contemplation of 
ideas, which are the materials of 
all knowledge ;—and the contem- 
plation of the operations of the 


mind concerned in reaſoning.— 
The 
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The beſt method of treating ideas, 


and the operations of the mind, is 
to diſcuſs them conjointly. 


V. 


The verations of the mind con- 
e n the ſearch of knowledge 
a — Perception, — Judgment, — 
and Realoning. 


VI. 


Perception denotes the operation 
by which the mind becomes ac- 
quainted with all the ideas it poſ- 
ſeſſes. Judgment ſignifies the ope- 
ration which diſcovers the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas,— 
Reaſoning is the operation which 

Oz infers 
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infers the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas, by the help of 
one or more intermediate ideas, 


VII. 


All knowledge ariſing from com- 
pariſon conſiſts in perceiving the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas. 
Af the agreement is perceived on 
Juxta-poſition of the ideas, the 
knowledge is called Intuitive. —If it 
is perceived by intermediate ideas, 
the knowledge is ſaid to be the re- 
ſult of reaſoning. 


VIII. 


In mathematics and arithmetic, 
agreement means the equality, and 
diſ- 
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diſagreement the inequality, of the 
quantities compared, — In morals, 
agreement refers to the order of 
providence, and the conſtitution of 
the human mind; diſagreement, to 
conduct or ſentiments inconſiſtent 


with, or contrary to, that order and 
conſtitution. In arts and buſineſs, 
agreement and diſagreement refer 
chiefly to experience, —Examples. 


IX.. 


Logic begins with the conſidera- 
tion of ideas as they exiſt ſeparate- 
ly in the mind, previous to any ope- 
ration calculated to diſcover their 
agreement or diſagreement, or to 
extract from them any knowledge 
by means of compariſon, 


O 3 X. 


Ideas are the impreſſions which 
are made on the mind by external 
objects; or which are derived from 
conſciouſneſs of its operations.— 
We receive ideas of the objects 
in the material world by means of 
the ſenſes, Sight, Hearing, Taſte, 
Smell, Touch.—lIdeas got through 
theſe channels are ſaid to be ob- 
tained from ſenſation,—We receive 
ideas of the operations of our 
minds, ſuch as, of willing, think- 
ing, reaſoning, from our attention 
to, or conſciouſneſs of, theſe ope- 
rations.— This claſs is ſaid to be de- 
rived from reflection.— All our ideas 
proceed from theſe ſources. 


* 


XI. 
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Ideas are either ſimple or com- 
plex; Diſtinct or confuſed; - A- 
dequate or inadequate; Particu- 
lar or abſtract.— Simple ideas are 
perfectly uniform and void of parts. 
—White, black, hot, cold, and moſt 
qualities of bodies, ſuggeſt ſuch 
ideas, — Complex ideas conſiſt of 
parts, or many fimple ideas. 
All ideas of bodies, and moſt of 
thoſe of ſcience and buſineſs, are 
complex. 


XII. 


Diſtinct or clear ideas can rea- 
dily be ſeparated from all other 
ideas, Confuſed or obſcure ideas 
| cannot 
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cannot eaſily be ſeparated from o- 
thers. Ideas perfectly diſtinct 
ſcarcely to be had in any branch 
of knowledge, except mathematics 
and arithmetic.—Their clearneſs is 
the reaſon theſe ſciences are ſuſcep- 
tible of demonſtration or certainty... 
In all other branches, ideas are 
more or leſs obſcure ; and, in ſuch 
caſes, knowledge is only leſs or more 
probable.— Of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, in theſe caſes, to render 
ideas as clear as poſſible, becauſe 
knowledge will be more ſatisfactory 
in proportion, 


XIII. 


The external object, or the o- 
peration of the mind which ſug- 
geſts 
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geſts an idea; is called the Arche- 
type ; and the idea is denominated 
the Picture, or Repreſentative of 
the archetype.—An adequate idea 
is a perfect picture of its archerype, 
or contains a repreſentation of all 
the parts of which the archetype 
conſiſts —An idea may be clear, 
and not adequate.—An inadequate 
idea does not completely repre- 
ſent the archetype.— Ideas both 
clear and adequate, when know- 
ledge is demonſtrative, or even 
highly probable.—When ideas are 
inadequate, knowledge muſt be im- 
perfed.—Such are our ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, and of all the operations in 
nature by which animals, vegetables, 
and minerals live, increaſe, and de- 
cay.— Attention and induſtry might 
often 
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often render ideas more adequate 
than they are. 


XIV. 


A particular idea repreſents one 
archetype, as Alexander, Bude ha- 
lus, St James's.—No particular 1dca3 
in the mind except waen it is com- 
pelled to diſtinguiſh individuals. — 
Tendency of the mind is to ſurvey 
individuals in claſſes, and to give 
general names to them; becauſe it 
can more expeditiouſly manage and 
conſider them in that ſtate.— This 
tendency ts called Abſtraction, and 
the ideas formed by it are denomi- 
nated Abſtract. | 


XV. 
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XV. 
The firſt ſtage of abſtraction ar- 


ranges individuals into claſſes, cal- 
led Species; ſuch as man, houſe, 
horſe, hill, rock, river. —-Each of 
theſe ſpecies comprehends many 
individuals; but the abſtract idea 
of the ſpecies includes only the 
qualities which are common to all 
the individuals, 


XVI. 


The next ſtage of abſtraQtion 
arranges things into claſſes till 
more general, with the ſame view 
of conveniency in abridging the 
number of ideas and words. It 1s 
found, that different ſpecies, as 

men, 
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men, horſes, ſheep, birds, have ſome 
common qualities. - Of theſe are 
formed genera, ſuch as animal, 
which denotes the common quali- 
ties of all living creatures ; vege- 
table, which denotes the common 
qualities of all plants; and mineral, 
which denotes the common quali- 
ties of all ores. 


XVII. 


Abſtraction aſcends higher ſtill, 
and forms claſſes of the qualities 
which theſe genera have in com- 
mon. — Thus, animals and vege- 
tables conſtitute the claſs called 
Animated Nature: — And animals, 
vegetables, and minerals, may con- 
ſtitute a claſs, which will ſcarcely 
| cContain 


— . 
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contain any other quality than ex- 
iſtence. The genus next above 
the ſpecies is called the Proximate 
genus; the genus moſt diſtant 
from the ſpecies is called the Tran- 
ſcendent one. Genus and ſpecies 
exiſt not in nature; and, therefore, 
all abſtract ideas have, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, no archetypes.—— The genus 
contains fewer qualities than the 
ſpecies; the ſpecies fewer than the 
individual; and the more abſtract 
and comprehenſive any idea is, it 
contains fewer parts. 


XVIII. 


Abſtraction of uſe in definitions, 
which are nothing more than the 
referring of a ſpecies to its genus, 

P with 
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* with the addition of the quality 
* which diſtinguiſhes that ſpecies 
from all the other ſpecies of the 
* ſame genus; or, the referring of 
* an individual to its ſpecies, with 
* the addition of the quality which 
© diſtinguiſhes that individual from 
© all others of the ſame ſpecies. — 
A ſpecies is ſometimes either a ge- 
nus or a ſpecies, as it relates to dif- 
ferent individuals or genera. Thus, 
Tree is a genus, if a particular oak 
or aſh be the individual ; but it is 
only a ſpecies, if Plant be made 
the genus. : 


XIX. 


All ſcience is converſant about 
general or. abſtract ideas. No pro- 


perty 
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perty is demonſtrated of any figure 
in mathematics, that is not appli- 
cable to all figures of the ſame 
ſpecies.— The inveſtigations of the 
theories of politics, morals, arts, 
and of the rules of prudence, are 
all general; every individual ap- 
plies them to his particular caſe, 
according to- his beſt judgment. 
Were reaſoning confmed to parti- 
culars, reſearches would be endleſs, 
and progreſs impraQticable, We 
may, however, and often do, rea- 
fon about particulars ; but it is on- 
ly in caſes of neceſſity ſimilar to 
thoſe which, in language, oblige 
us to give names to individuals.— 


Inferior animals appear incapable 
of abſtraction. 


P 2 XX. 


XX. 


Rules concerning ideas. 

1. Acquire as large a ſtore of 
them as poſhble. 
Nothing but induſtry can avail 
in procuring ideas, —— Neither the 
imagination, nor the underftand- 
ing, can begin to operate, till ideas, 
their materials, are accumulated. 
—We ſhould attain all poſſible in- 
formation of ſcience, arts, nature, 
ſociety, manners, laws, cuſtoms.— 
Should not conclude that we have 
procured full acquaintance with 
theſe topics, after finiſhing the u- 
ſual courſe of education. 


XXI. 
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XXI. 


2. Endeavour to attain adequate 
and diſtinct ideas of the informa- 
tion received. 

Two things are neceſſary for 
this purpoſe; firſt, to compare 
ideas with their archetypes; ſe- 
cond, to compare them with the 
eſtabliſhed meaning of the words 
by which they are denoted. In 
conducting theſe operations, no- 
thing is required but patience and 
attention ; and, as they are of the 
utmoſt conſequence, they ſhould 
be frequently repeated, particularly 
in caſes of difficulty, and where 
cthers have been miſtaken. In 
morals, politics, metaphyſics, eri- 
ticiſm, in all the branches of our 
33 know 
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knowledge, ſupported by probable 
evidence, we have chief cauſe to 
attend carefully to theſe operations. 
—We are lef in hazard of error 
about ideas of Wnce. 


XXII. 


Few miſtakes are committed about 
ſimple ideas. — The far greater part 
of ideas are complex, and liable to 
ambiguity. The leaſt ambiguous. 
claſs of theſe is compoſed of ſim- 
ple ideas of the ſame kind.—All 
complex ideas of numbers are re- 
petitions of unity.— All complex 
ideas of mathematical figures are 
collections of different ideas of 
quantity. In all other ſciences, 


and in arts, complex ideas are com- 
poſed 
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poſed of ideas of different Kinds, 
and are liable to more ambiguity,— 
Exemplified in the ideas expreſſed 
by the words beauty and taſte, — 
Beauty applied to truth,—animals, 
arts. Taſte denotes that ſenſi- 
bility to the perfections of nature, 
genius, and art, which reſults from 
a ſound ſtate of the imagination 
and underſtanding, and includes a 
large collection of ideas of different 
kinds. | 

All ideas of ſubſtances have in 
them ſomething ambiguous, becauſe 
what ſubſtance is we are utterly 
ignorant, 


XXIII. 


Rules concerning complex ideas. 
| | 5 En- 
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1. Endeavour to render the col- 
legion of ſubordinate ideas as 
complete and accurate as poſſible ; 
and in all doubtful caſes re-exa- 
mine with care, 

Neglect cf this rule a fertile 
ſource of controverſies. Exem- 
plified in the diſpute about the ſu- 
perior merit of ancient or modern. 
learning. 

2. -Aſcertain the terms which 
denote complex ideas by enume- 
ration, deſcription, or definition ; 
and always employ the term defi- 
ned in the ſame ſenſe, 


XXIV. 


Enumeration is a recapitulation 


of all the ſubordinate ideas of which 
a 
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a complex idea conſiſts. Exem- 
plified in the terms Gratitude, Ho- 
nour.—Deſcription is applied moſtly 
to objects of ſenſe, and contains a 
collection of all the qualities which 
diſtinguiſh the thing deſcribed 
from all others. Definition is em- 
ployed chiefly to aſcertain ideas 
which repreſent ſpecies. _Contiſts 
of two parts. The firſt part refers 
the ſpecies to its genus, or marks 
all thoſe things with which it has 
any thing in common. The fe- 
cond ſpecifies the quality which di- 
ſtinguiſhes the ſpecies from every 
other, Hence the logical rule, 
That every definition conſiſts of a 
genus and a differentia ſpecifica.— 
Examples.—Definition might alſo 
be employed to aſcertain individu- 

als, 
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als, and might ſuperſede enumera- 
tion and deſcription. But little 
would be gained by this fubſtitu- 
tion ; becauſe the ſpecific difference 
would conſiſt of many particulars, 
and would be, either an enumera- 
tion or a deſeription.—In ſuch ca- 
ſes, it is of little conſequence to 
diſtinguiſh the genus. 


XXV. 


We ſhould never attempt to ap- 


ply definition to ſimple ideas — 
Examples. Ideas prompted by 
objects of ſenſe are ſometimes call- 
ed perceptions.—lIdeas which have 
no archetypes, are called Concep- 
tions. 


- 
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. II. 


Of Propoſitions. 


I. 


Taz compariſon of two ideas 
conſtitutes the operation of judg- 
ment, —The truth and knowledge 
which reſult from that compariſon 
are denominated Intuitive. Truth 
is the agreement of words with 
ideas ;—Knowledge is the agree- 
ment of ideas with one another. 
—A miſtake is the diſagreement of 
words or actions with the nature 
of things, when they were ſuppo- 
ſed to agree, —A falſehood is the 


diſagree- 
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diſagreement of words with ideas 
uttered with an intention to de- 
ceive. 


I. 


Judgment never extends beyond 
the compariſon of two ideas, and 
the words which denote it are call- 
ed a Propoſition ; affirmative, if 
they ſignify the agreement of ideas; 
but negative, if they ſignify their 
diſagreement. — The firſt idea of a 
propoſition, of which ſomething is 
affirmed or denied, is called the 
Subject; the ſecond idea, contain- 
ing what is affirmed or denied of 
the firſt, is called the Predicate.— 
If the evidence by which the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas 

of 
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of a propoſition is ſupported, is 
perfectly ſatisfactory, the propoſi- 
tion is termed Certain; if the evi- 
dence is not perfectly ſatisfactory, 
the propoſition is called Probable. 


III. 


A propoſition is denominated 
Univerſal, when the ſubject of it 
includes a whole genus or a whole 
ſpecies, —* All animals are mortal. 
All men are liable to error,'—lt 
is called Particular, when the ſub- 
ject includes only part of a genus, 
or a part of a ſpecies.— Some a- 
* nimals are long-lived.” Some 
men never offend. A ſingular 
propoſition has an individual for 
its ſubject.— Alexander conquer- 


* ed 
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© ed Perſia. An indefinite propoſi- 
tion may have any individual of 
a ſpecies for its ſubject.— A man 
may take all pains, but he cannot 
* inſure ſucceſs.'——A conditional 
propoſition is explained by its 
name, and is commonly introdu- 
ced by ſome particle expreſſive of 
its nature, If people break the 
* laws, they may expect puniſh- 


© ment. | 


IV. 


Propoſitions alſo acquire deſig- 
nations from the different kinds of 
evidence by which they are ſup- 
ported. —Theſe kinds chiefly five, 
— Senſation, —Conſciouſneſs, —In- 
tuition, — Reaſoning, —- Teſtimony. 

— The 
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The examination of them will 
lead to the ſources of knowledge. 


Vs 


A great part of knowledge is ex- 
preſled by propoſitions ſupported by 
the evidence of the external ſenſes. 
— We have good reaſon to credit 
the teſtimony of theſe ſenſes ;—ne- 
ver deceive us except in caſes where 
we may expect deception, and are 
provided with means to detect it. — 
Foundation of ſcepticiſm, —and of 
the philoſophy which denies the ex- 
iſtence of the material world ;— 
namely, that there is no neceſſary 
connection between the idea and 
the exiſtence of its archetype. 


Q 2 VI, 


| 
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VI. 


Ariſtotle explained perception by 
maintaining that every object had 
in the mind a repreſentative, called 
a Phantaſm; and that the mind 
knew nothing of the objects ex- 
cept that they had a power to ex- 
cite theſe phantaſms, 


VIE. 


Epicurus held perception to be 
accompliſhed by means of ſlender 
images, tenuia fimulacra, which bo- 
dies continually detached in all di- 
rections, and which, entering the 
mind, generated the conceptions it 
had of theſe bodies. 


VIII, 
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VIII. 


Lock thought that the colours, | 
taſtes, ſmells, heat, and cold of bo- 
dies, which he termed their Secon- 
dary Qualities, had no exiſtence in 
the bodies; and that the bodies poſ- 
ſeſſed a power only to excite the 
ideas of thoſe qualities in the mind ; 
but he was of opinion, that ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, which he called 
the Primary Qualities of Bodies, 
really exiſted in them, 


IX. 


Berckely urged, if ſecondary 
qualities were powers only of 
prompting ideas, that primary qua- 
lities might be nothing more; and 


23 that 
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that the mind knew no qualities 
but from its ideas ; the mind, there- 
fore, was not certain that any body 
exiſted. 


X. 


Hume proceeded farther, and 
maintained, if the mind was not 
certain of the exiſtence of matter, 
it was equally uncertain of the ex- 
iſtence of ſpirit; becauſe it had 
no knowledge even of ſpirit, but 
from its ideas; in ſhort, that there 
might be neither matter nor mind 
in the univerſe ; that we were ſure 
of the exiſtence of nothing but of 
ideas,—The whole of this philo- 
ſopby an attempt to diſcredit the 
teſtimony of the ſenſes. —lIt is not 
| true 
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true that the mind perceives no- 
thing but its ideas, —It is ſure that 
the archetype is neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of the idea, and that no 
man in his fenſes can realize ſuch 
doctrines in buſineſs and inter- 
courſe.— Such philoſophy vain and 
ſophiſtical. 


XI. 


Many of the propoſitions which 
denote the knowledge of human 


nature, — morality, itics,—-and 
arts, are ſupported by conſciouſneſs, 


or appeals to the conſtitution of 
man.— Examples. 


XII. 
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XII. 


Intuition a copious ſource of 
knowledge, and evinces the truth 
of all thoſe propolitions which are 
denominated ſelf-evident. —All axi- 
oms,—and every ſtep of a demon- 
ſtration, muſt be ſelf-evident. 


XIII. 


Inquiry, whether ſcience is ſound- 
ed on axioms.—Axioms are gene- 
ral propoſitions declarative of truths 
that are as obvious in the partieu- 
lar caſes from which the axioms 
are deduced, as they are in the 
axioms.—-The application of an 
axiom can add no new evidence to 


the 
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the particular caſe No uſeful 
truth can be deduced from axioms 
which ariſes not more naturally 
from the caſes which ſuggeſt them. 
—Axioms help not to diſcover 
new caſes in reaſoning to which 
they may be applied, —nor to ſi- 
lence ſceptics and perverſe reaſon- 
ers, Never introduced unleſs in 
the courſe of reaſoning, when the 
evidence is as complete without 
them as with them.—A curious ex- 
ample of the conduct of Euclid in 
the uſe of them, taken from the 
eighth propoſition of the ſecond 
book of the Elements, 


XIV. 


Reaſoning ſupports a large claſs 
of 
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of propoſitions, —This ſpecies of 
evidence will be afterwards more 


fully explained. 
TY. 


Much of our knowledge is found- 
ed on teſtimony,—Our informa- 
tion with regard to paſt events, 
all things in nature, arts, and buſi- 
nefs, which are objects of ſenſe, 
and which we cannot inſpect, is 
derived from teſtimony.— Affairs 
make it neceſſary that we ſhould 
repoſe confidence in ſuch evidence. 
—Moſt men ſpeak truth, unleſs 


they have ſome temptation to utter 
falſehood.- It is not eaſy, in moſt 
caſes, to tell falſchood, and to pre- 
ſerve conſiſtency, ſo as to preyent 

detection. 


ep 
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deteQion. — Truth congenial to the 
mind of man.— The evidence of 
well authenticated facts called Mo- 


ral certainty. 


XVI. 


No progreſs can be made in rea- 
ſoning without exerting judgment. 
—[t is exerted in all caſes of in- 
tuitive knowledge ;—it is exerted 
at the concluſion of every train of 
reaſoning, with reſpe& to the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the two 
principal ideas about which the 
reaſoning is converſant ;—it is ex- 
erted in every intermediate ſtep of 
reaſoning between the ſubje& of 
the propoſition to be proved and its 
predicate.— The eſſence of ſound 

logic 
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logic conſiſts in the proper conduct 
of this operation. 


XVII. 


Erroneous judgments called Pre- 
judices. Reduced by Lord Bacon 
to four claſſes, thoſe of the Species, 
of Language, of the Individual, of 
Authority. 


XVIII. 


The prejudices of the ſpecies re- 
ſult from the natural imbecillity of 
the powers of the mind, or from 
the influence of imagination, paſ- 
ſion, and attachment upon the 
underſtanding, of which no man, 
perhaps, can entirely diveſt him- 

ſelf, 
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ſelf. 


Human vanity has ſpent 
much ingenuity in the inveſtiga- 
tion of ſubjects beyond the reach 
of the powers of the mind; or 
which are at beſt of little ſignifi- 
cation.—The knowledge of nature 
has been obſtructed by forming 
hypotheſes, inſtead of conſulting 
the phenomena, and making ex- 
periments. — The progreſs of truth 
has been interrupted by the miſap- 
plication of the underſtanding to 


the cultivation of the logic of the 
ſchoolmen. 


XIX. 


National prejudices miſlead the 
underſtandings, and pervert the 
judgments of weak minds, and 

R of 
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of the vulgar in all ages. — -The 
Greeks and Romans. — Paſſion and 
attachment in private life ſeem of- 
ten to extinguiſh every ſpark of 
candour and reaſon, and to ere& 
themſelves as the ſtandards of truth 
and merit, —In matters of perſonal 
intereſt, few men can preſerve im- 
partiality. Men of candour, in 
ſuch caſes, generally remit judg- 
ment to neutral perſons. 


XX. 


The prejudices of language con- 
ſiſt of the erroneous judgments in- 
troduced by the ĩmperfection and 
abuſe of words. The means of 
preventing theſe were explained 


in 
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in treating of Enumeration, De- 
ſeription, and Definition. 


XXI. 


The prejudices of the individual a- 
riſe from particular circumſtances, 
ſuch as, conſtitution of mind or bo- 
dy. rank in life, education. 
courſe of ſtudy, &c. The judg- 
ments of men not to be expected to 
agree when founded on doubtful e- 
vidence; and ſuch are thoſe we 
form of affairs, and of many ſpe- 
culative tenets. Difference of opi- 
nion in theſe caſes attended with 
no inconveniency, if maintained 
with patience and temper.— The 
unanimity of large bodies of men 
co acerning abſtract principles, the 

| R 2 effect 


r 


effect of authority, rather than of 
juſt judgment. — Eſtabliſhed ſyſ- 
tems of opinions apt to lead into 
error; but neceſſary, perhaps, with 
regard to religious doctrines.— The 
body of the people incapable of 
judging for themſelves ig matters 
of ſpeculation, 


| a 
XXII. 


Education a fertile ſource of pre- 
judices.—In all ages, teachers have 
generally been more diſpoſed to diſ- 
ſeminate their own opinions, than 
the dictates of truth.—Education 
commonly addreſſed too much to 
memory, without ſufficiently ex- 
erciſing the underſtanding, —The 
accumulation of truth in the me- 


mory 
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mory not more important than the 
habituating of the underſtanding to 
obſervation and inference, —Unleſs 
the mind is accuſtomed to reaſon 
both concerning. general truth and 
the maxims of prudence, in the 
courſe of education, the pupil will 
come into life unprepared for con- 
_ ducting himſelf with propriety in 
circumſtances in which he muſt 
act without a guide, and in which 
probably he will reſign himſelf to 
the direction of whim, paſſion, or 
vicious example.—The. Epicure- 
ans, the Stoics, the. Peripatetics, 
more intent to procure proſelytes 


than to inculcate the doctrines of 


ph:loſophy —Charles I. and James 
II. fatal inſtances of the unfortu- 
nate influence of education. 
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XXIII. 


The prejudices of authority de- 
rive their origin from the malig- 
nant infection of ſociety, and are 
chiefly thoſe of party ſpirit, faſhion, 
and ſpeculation.— Party fpirit ſure 
to pervert the judgment. Deſtroys 
every principle of deciſion, but the 
opinion of the perſons to whom 
we attach ourſelves. Religious 
party ſpirit has loſt moſt of its 
power ; but political party ſpirit 
ſtill reigns in full force, and diſ- 
regards not only the dictates of 
Juſtice, but even the intereſt of ſo- 
ciety.—Prejudices of faſhion affect 
mganers, arts, language, dreſs, a- 
muſements, ſtudies, ſcience, —Spe- 
culation has infeſted the inveſti- 
| gations 
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gations of philoſophy in all ages. 
—Though the hypothetical mode 
of philoſophiſing is happily explo- 
ded, yet inquirers are not, perhaps, 
ſufficiently emancipated from the 
dominion of ſyſtem. 


XXIV. 


Rules to prevent prejudices. 

1. Beware of precipitation in 
judgment, particularly in caſes 
where the purſuit of knowledg: 
leads to new and obſcure inqui- 
| ries; or where our deciſions differ 
from thoſe of men eminent for ca- 
pacity and diſcernment, and are 
likely to involve us in controverſy, 

The moſt patient inveſtigators 
always the moſt ſucceſsful inqui- 


ers. 
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rers. The - moſt prudent men. 
commonly the moſt ſucceſsful. 


XXV. 


2. Suſpend judgment when in- 
formation is incomplete; and be- 
ware of being milled by authority 
or example. 

Errors of this kind common ia 
politics and in buſineſs, The 
actions of men the reſult of at- 
tachment, fancy, feeling, whim, ca- 
price, more than of reaſon.—Mo- 


deſty and caution peculiarly amiable 
in young inquirers. 


XXVI. 
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XXVI. 


3. Be ſatisfied with the evidence 
which the nature of a propoſition 
aſſords. 

This rule applicable to all kinds 
of evidence, but eſpecially to that 
of teſtimony.—Principles which 
decide its credibility.— Firſt, the 
nature of the fact related, —If it is 
impoſſible, or incredible, no teſti- 
mony can ſupport it. Second, 
whether the teſtimony is the beſt 
the caſe can ſupply.— This princt- 
ple ſubdivides itſelf into ſeveral in- 
quiries.— Whether the fact was an 
object of the ſenſes of the relator; 
— whether he had leiſure to exa- 
mine it, and made a proper uſe of 
that advantage ; —-whether he was 
a 
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a judge of the fact he examined.,— 
If the relator has not examined 
the fact in perſon, the next object 
of inquiry is, whether he has had 
recourſe to the beſt information.— 
After aſcertaining the capacity 
of the relator, and of his inf orm- 
ers, we proceed to examine the 
marks of veracity they poſſeſs. 


The general preſumption holds in 


favour of ſpeaking truth, if no 
temptation to falſify can be aſſign- 
ed,—A relator adds weight to the 
general preſumption, if he is at- 
tended with other charaQeriſtics of 
integrity —ſuch as telling truth 
when it is his intereſt to conceal 
it ;—or having his relation corro- 
borated by the authority of cotem- 
porary authors of credit, Our in- 

ability 
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ability to explain the cauſes or the 
manner of the fact related, no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for rejecting the cre- 
dibility of teſtimony, —Example 
from Herodotus. 


XXVII. 


Should habituate ourſelves care- 
fully to patient and candid judg- 


ment, if we wiſh to become expert 
reaſoners. 


Practice, as well as rules, neceſ- 
ſary to form eminent performers 
in all the arts.—No rules of logic 
can make a mechanical reaſoner. 


SECT, 
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. II. 
Of Reaſoning. 


I. 


ALL knowledge intuitive, de- 
monſtrative, or probable. The 
firſt much circumſcribed, —Almoſt 
all knowledge in ſcience and arts 
the reſult of reaſoning.—-Reaſon- 
ing begins where intuition ends ; 
and demonſtrative reaſoning ends 
where probable reaſoning begins. 
—Demonſtration requires that the 
perception of the agreement of 
every pair of ideas ſhould be clear 
and diſtinct, Probability that the 

perception 
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perception of the agreement of 
every pair of ideas ſhould be more 
clear and diſtin& than that of their 
diſagreement. If probable rea- 
ſoning relate to ſpeculation, the 
judgment founded on it is deno- 
minated Opinion. —If it relate to 


facts, the judgment is called Be- 
lief. 


II, LEED 
The ſciences of quantity afford 
illuſtrious ſpecimens of demonſtra- 
tive reaſoning, and a noble exem- 
plification of the rules of logic, 
An analyſis of the reaſoning in the 
firſt propoſition of the firſt book of 
Euclid ; and of that in the 47th 
propoſition of the ſame book.— 

8 No 


. 


No fewer than eighteen interme- 
diate ideas requiſite tro ſhow the 
agreement between the ſquare of 
the ſide oppoſite to the right angle, 
and the ſquares of the ſides con- 
taining the right angle. 


III. 


Morality, politics, arts, and buſi- 
neſs, ſupported by probable reaſon- 
ing, Morality erroneouſly ſuppo- 
fed ſuſceptible of demonſtration, — 
The line which diſcriminates vir- 
tues from vices not ſo diſtinctly 
drawn as to afford this high kind 
- of evidence. 


IV. 
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IV. 


Specimens of probable reaſoning 
in ſupport of the propoſition which 
aſſerts, * that man ſhould love his 
* Creator ;'—and of that which aſ- 
ſerts * the agreement between the 
freedom of human actions, and 
© the inflition of future puniſh- 
ment. -A ſpecimen of political 
reaſoning adduced to prove that 
* induſtry is the capital ſource of 
national wealth. Objections to 
which this reaſoning is expoſed, 
and which render imperfect the 
conviction it affords. Probability 
ſufficient to guide us in that courſe 
of conduct which may ſecure our 
happineſs ——Analogical reaſoning 

8.2 often 
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often the beſt we have to employ 
in buſineſs. 


V. 


Reaſoning is either direct or in- 
direct. In direct reaſoning, we be- 
gin with the ſubject of a propoſi- 
tion, and proceed through a train 
of intermediate ideas, to ſhew its 
agreement with the predicate,— 
Indirect reaſoning is employed on- 
ly when the predicate of a propo- 
ſition admits an alternative, and 
when either the predicate or the 
alternative muſt agree with the ſub- 
ject. The following are ſuch pro- 
poſitions. The ſun is either above 
the horizon or below it.— A 
* ſtraight line drawn at right angles 

*to 
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to the extremity of the diameter 
© of a circle, muſt fall either with- 
© out or within the circle. -In in- 
direct reaſoning, it is proved that 
the alternative cannot agree with 
the ſubjet of the propoſition, 
whence it is inferred that the pre- 
dicate muſt agree with it.— This 
mode of reaſoning perfectly ſatisfac- 
tory, and frequently employed by 
mathematicians, — Examples, 


VI, 


Reaſoning proceeds either a pri- 
ori or a poſteriori.— In the former, 
we reaſon from cauſe to effect; in 
the latter, from effect to cauſe.— 
If, from the nature of the ſoul, 
particularly its capacity of think- 

83 ing, 
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ing, I infer its immateriality and 
immortality, I reaſon a priori; but 
if, from the beauty, order, and wiſ- 
dom diſplayed in the works of na- 
ture, I infer the exiſtence of their 
Author, I reaſon a pofteriore.—Rea- 
ſoning @ priori much circumſcribed, 
becauſe we know little of cauſes 
but from their eſſecis. Reaſoning 
a poſteriori much more frequent 
both in philoſopby and affairs, 


VII. 


Reaſoning, again, is divided into 
Analytic and Syathetic. — This di- 
ſtiaQion refers chiefly to mathe- 
matical inveſtigation.—In the ana- 
lytic method, we begin with the 
predicate of a theorem or problem, 


and 
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and trace backward all the inter- 
mediate ſteps, till we obſerve whe- 
ther it agrees or diſagrees with the 
ſubjet.—lIn the former caſe, we 
diſcover that the reaſoning we fup- 
poſed legitimate, is really ſo; in the 
latter, that the propoſition is falfe, 
or that ſome other proof muſt be 
ſought.—After aſcertaining the legi- 
timacy of a piece of reaioning by 
analyſis, we proceed to propoſe it 
by way of ſyntheſis ; which is no- 
thing more than a proceſs the re- 
verſe of the former. — We begin 
with the ſubject of the propoſnion, 


and deſcend, by intermediate ſteps, 


till we ſhow its agreement with the 
predicate, — Examples of both kinds 
of reaſoning.— Algebra the chief 
method of analyſis in modern tiines, 


VIII. 


4.5 
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VIII. 


Logicians mention the follow- 
ing diſtinctions of arguments.—- 
When we argue from principles 
admitted by an adverſary, we are 
ſaid to. employ an argumentum ad. 
bominem.— When we urge in our 
defence ſome eminent authority, 
which our adverſary is ſuppoſed to. 
be aſhamed to oppoſe, we are ſaid. 
to adduce an argumentam ad ve- 
recundiam.— When we puzzle an 
adverſary by reaſoning which he 
does not underſtand, we make ule 
of what is called argumentum ad 
ignorant iam. 


IX. 
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IX. \ 


Logicians divide fophiſtical rea- 
ſoning alſo into different kinds, of 
which the following are the capital. 


X. 


1. Jenoratio Elenchi takes place 
when an adverſary or an inquirer 
either wilfully or inadvertently miſ- 
takes the nature of the ſubject un- 
der diſcuſſion. This error very 
common, particularly in political 
controverſy.— Examples. 


XI. 


2. Petitio Principii appears when 
a reaſoner aſſumes, as certain, the 
propoſition 
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propoſition or queſtion required to 


be proved. — An egregious ſoleciſm. 
Examples. 


* ha itt. Pm A. ad 


XII. 


3. A ditto ſecundum quid ad 
diftum ſimpliciter, is a ſort of rea- 
foning in which one particular is 
inferred from another, or à general 
concluſion from a particular caſe, — 
A frequent and moſt erroneous 
mode of argumentation. —Exam=- 

_ ples. 3 


XIII. 


4. Cauſam aſſignare quae cauſa 
non e, refers chiefly to natural 
knowledge, and. conſiſts in form- 


ing 
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ing hypotheſes to account for the 
operations of nature, without con- 
ſulting the phaenomena.—This me- 
thod of philoſophiſing has been very 
prevalent both in antient and mo- 
dern times.—Examples from Ari- 


ſtotle and Des Cartes. 


XIV. 


5. Reaſoning in a circle aſſumes 
one propoſition to prove another, 
and then employs the ſecond to 
eſtabliſh the firſt.— Examples. 


. 
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= WM "WM rf IV. 
Sylleg iſin. 


I, 


View of the progreſs of the lo- 
gie of Ariſtotle. —The moſt ob- 
ſcure of all the treatiſes of that vo- 
luminous author,—As full y deli- 
neated in his writings as in the nu- 
merous and bulky productions of 
his commentators.— Works of A- 
riſtotle remained unknown near 
160 years after his death.— Early 
read and tranſlated by the Arabi- 
ans.— Little known in Europe till 
the middle of the eleventh centu- 


ry. 
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ry.—The order of ſchoolmen, and 
the origin of colleges —Schools 


were erected in every cathedral, and 
in moſt monaſteries. 


II. 


Diſputation by ſyllogiſm the 
chief ſtudy and employment of 
teachers and ſcholars. The opi- 
nions of Ariſtotle were indiſputa- 
ble, and the veneration he acqui- 
red approached idolatry. -Remark- 
able caſe of Peter Ramus. 


III. 


A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three pre- 
poſitions. The firſt is called the 
Major; the ſecon® the Minor; 

1 and 


t 0 


and the third the concluſion.— 
Example, 


All animals are mortal; 
Man is an animal; 
Therefore, man is mortal. 


IV. 


Each propoſition poſſeſſes quan- 
tity and quality.— As to quantity, 
it is univerſal or particular; as to 
quality, it is affirmative or nega- 
tive. Hence four ſorts of propoſi- 
tions only can enter ſyllogiſms, 
namely, univerſal affirmatives, or 
univerſal negatives, particular af- 
firmatives, or particular negatives. 
To help the memory, the firſt ſort 
are marked by the vowel a, the 

| ſecond 
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fecond by the vowel e, the third by 


the vowel z, and the fourth by the 
vowel o. 


V. 


Though a ſyllogiſm contain three 
propoſitions, it includes only three 
ideas, which afe called Terms, and 
each of them is twice repeated, to 
complete the three propoſitions.— 
The predicate of the concluſion is 
called the Major Term ; the ſub- 
ject of it, the Minor Term; and 
the term with which each of theſe 
is compared in the premiſes, or 
major and minor propoſitions, is 
called the Middle Term. In the 
example adduced, Mortal is the 
major term; Man is the minor 

p ot term, 
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term, and animal is the middle 
term, HED 
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The figure of a ſyllogiſm is de- 
termined by the poſition of the 
middle term. — The mode of a ſyl- 
logiſm relates to the quantity and 
quality of the propoſitions of which 
it conſiſts, 


VI: 


The middle term never enters 
the concluſion, and therefore can 
admit only four poſitions. —As it 
muſt be twice mentioned in the pre- 
miſes, it may be the ſubje of the 
major promete, and the predicate 

| of 
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of the minor, when the ſyllogiſm 
will belong to what is called the 
Firſt Figure ;—or it may be the 
predicate of both premiſes, when 
the ſyllogiſm will belong to the 
Second Figure ;—or it may be the 

ſubject of both premiſes, when the 
ſyllogiſm will belong to the Third 
Figure ;—or it may be the predi- 
cate of the major premiſe, and the 
ſubje& of the minor premiſe, when 


the ſyllogiſm will belong to the 
Fourth Figure. 


vu. 


If the three propoſitions are u- 
niverſal affirmatives, the ſyllogiſm 
is ſaid to be of the mode Barbara, 
a ſcholaſtic word, ſignificant only 

13 by 
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by containing the vowel à three 
times, which denotes that the pro- 
poſitions are all univerſal affirma- 
tives.—If a ſyllogiſm conſiſt of an 
univerſal negative major propoſi- 
tion, an univerſal affirmative mi- 
nor propoſition, and an univerſal 
negative concluſion, which propo- 
ſitions are denoted reſpectively by 
the vowels e, a, e, it is faid to be- 
long to the mode Celarent, a word 
which contains theſe vowels —If 
a ſyllogiſm conſiſt of an univerſal 
affirmative major propoſition, a 
particular affirmative minor pro— 
poſition, and a particular affirma- 
tive concluſion, it belongs to the 
mode Darii, a word formed of the 
vowels a, i, i.—If a ſyllogiſm con» 
tain an univerſal negative major 
premiſe, 
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premiſe, a particular affirmative 
minor premiſe, and a particular 
negative concluſion, it belongs to 
the mode Ferio, containing the 


vowels e, i, 0.—Theſe are all the 


concluſive modes of the firſt fi- 
gure. 


K. 


In the ſecond figure are found 


alſo four concluſive modes, denomi- 
nated by the words Cęſare, Came/- 
tres, Feſtino, Baroco, in which the 
vowels only are ſignificant, and 
are to be explained in the ſame 


manner as thoſe of the former fi- 
gure. 


X. 


The third figure contains fix le- 
gitimate modes, diſtinguiſhed by the 
hard names Darapti, Felapton, Di- 
famis, Datifi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


The modes of the fourth figure 
are held to be either inſgnificant, 
or eaſily reduceable to thoſe of the 
firſt —— Examples of ſyllogiſms of 
the different figures and modes. 


XI. 


In each of the figures there are 
ſingular ſyllogiſms not reduceable 
to the modes of theſe figures, but 
allowed to be legitimate. In theſe 
ſyllogiſms one of the terms de- 
notes an individual. — Examples. 


XII. 
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XII. 


Irregular ſyllogiſms. | 
Enthemem is a ſyllogiſm in which 
one of the premiſes is omitted, and 
the concluſion is drawn from the o- 
ther premiſe, Example. 


Whatever thinks is a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance : 

Therefore, the mind of man is 
a ſpiritual ſubſtance. 


xim. 


A Sorites conſiſts in connecting 
a ſeries of propoſitions in ſuch a 
manner, that the predicate of the 
preceding propoſition forms the 
ſubje& of the ſucceeding. Ex- 
ample, 


The 
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* The mind is a thinking ſub- 
* ſtance; a thinking ſubſtance is a 
* ſpirit ; a ſpirit has no parts; what 
has no parts is indiſſoluble; what 
is indiffoluble is immortal ; there- 
fore the mind is immortal. 
A ſorites is a train of ſyllogiſms a- 
bridged, | 


XIV. 


/ 


A conditional ſyllogiſm is a con- 
cluſion deduced from a conditional 
propoſition.ä— Example. 


XV. 


A disjunctive ſyllogiſm is a con- 
eluſion drawn from a premiſe 
which 
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which admits an alternative. — Ex- 
ample. 


XVI. 


Rules to try the * of 
ſyllogiſms. 

1. Muſt contain three terms 
only. 

2. Muſt not conſiſt of negative 
propoſitions. 

3. The concluſion muſt be par- 
ticular, if either of the premiſes be 
particular. 

4. The middle term muſt be ta- 
ken univerſally in one of the pre- 
miſes. 

When the middle term is taken 
univerſally, it relates to a genus; 
when 
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when it is taken particularly, it has 
reference to a ſpecies, 


XVII. 


Merit of ſyllogiſm as a mode of 
reaſoning. A ſyllogiſm is the 
compariſon of two ideas by means 
of a third; a demonſtration, there- 
fore, or a train of ideas which forms 
an argument, muſt conſiſt of as 
many ſyllogiſms as there are ſteps 
in the train.— The demonſtration 
of the firſt propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid expreſſed in ſyllo- 
giſms. 


XVII. 


The ſyllogiſtic form adds no 
light to the perception of the a- 
greement 
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greement of ideas which the mind 
poſſeſſed not in their natural ſtate 
of juxta-poſition, —Neither does it 
help in the diſcovery of middle 
terms, Theſe muſt be had before 
the ſyllogiſm can be formed. 


XIX. 


Inquiry why the concluſion of 
every ſyllogiſm is always a ſelf- 
evident, and generally either a tri- 
fling or an inſignificant propoſition. 


XX. 


One term of every regular ſyl- 
logiſm denotes à ſpecies; another 
the genus of that ſpecies; and the 
third is compared, and found either 
U to 
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to agree or diſagree with both, — 
Examples. 


XXI. 


In reducing a train of ideas into 
the ſyllogiſtic form, the major term 
of every ſyllogiſm is one of the ſteps 
in the natural train, the minor term 
is the firſt idea of the train, and the 
middle term is the genus of the mi- 
nor.— The whole myſtery of ſyllo- 
giſm reſolves itſelf into this prin- 
ciple, that, whatever agrees with a 
genus, muſt agree with every ſpe- 
cies of that genus, and whatever 
differs from the former, muſt differ 
alſo from the latter, 
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OF 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE chief faculties of the mind 


To them all Wa may be 
ſuppoſed to be addreſſed. 
To memory, hiſtory, or the know- 
ledge of facts. 
To reaſon, philoſophy, or the know- 
ledge of judgment and inference. 
-U 8 To 
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To imagination, poetry, or the 
knowledge of ornament. . 


of OY WD 5 I 


| I, 

Hiſtory is either 

Sacred, 

Civil, or 

Natural. | 

Sacred comprehends the revealed 
facts relative to Deity and Provi- 
dence. 


Civil, the facts relative to ſociety. 
Natural, the facts relative to ani- 
mals, vegetables, and minerals. 


II. 
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II. 


Civil hiſtory ſubdivides itſelf in- 
to | 

Political, and 

Literary. | 

Political exhibits the legiſlative, 
executive, and military tranſactions 
of communities, which are related 
in 


Memoirs, 
Annals, 
Biography, or | 
Hiſtory, ſtrictly ſo called. 
It pre-ſuppoles an acquaintance 
with 
Antiquities, or the knowledge of 
antient monuments. 
Chronology, or the computation 
of time. 


U 3 Geography, 
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Geography, or the knowledge of 
the ſurface of the earth. 


III. 


Literary diſplays the progreſs of 
genius, or the efforts of the mind 


for the improvement of ſcience and 
_ Go 


IV. 


Natural hiſtory preſents an ac- 
count of : 
The productions of nature, and 
The changes made in theſe pro- 
duQions by the exertions of art. 
The productions are found ei- 
ther. 


Above 
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Above the ſurface of the earth, 
Upon it, or 
Below it. 


Vo 


The productions above the earth 
are diſcovered in the 

Fixed ſtars, 

The planets, and 

The atmoſphere. | f 

The fixed ſtars and planets fur- 
niſh the phaenomena recounted and 
explained by the aſtronomer. 
The atmoſphere, the phaenome- 
na of winds, vapours, meteors, 


&c. 


VI. 
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VI. 


The productions on the ſurface 
of the earth exhibit materials for 
the hiſtory of animals and vege- 
tables, which contains an account 
of the generation, ſituation, temper, 
manner of life, attachments, and 
hoſtilities, &c, of the former, and 
of the figure, growth, uſe, and du- 
ration, &c, of the latter. 


VII. 


The productions below the fur- 
face of the earth preſent the phae- 
nomena of ſprings, precious ſtones, 
and ores, from which laſt are ex- 
trated moſt of the metals that fur- 
niſh employment for art. 


VIII, 
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VIII. 


The uſeful arts are very nume- 


rous, The following are the mate- 
rials about which the chief of them 
are employed : 


Gold, 

Silver, 

Stone, 

Glaſs, 
Copper, 

y + 

Lead, 

Silk, 

Wool, 
Cotton, 

. Flax. | 

The fine arts will appear under 


the knowledge of ornament. 
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PHy1LOSOPHY, or the knowledge 
of reaſoning, refers either to 
Spirit, 
Man, or 
Matter. - 


The chief branch of the feience- 
of Spirit relates to Deity, and con- 
ſtitutes Theology, 
Natural, and 
Revealed. 
Natural contemplates. Deity as 
the moral governour of the uni- 
verſe, 
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verſe, and delineates the conduct 
of rational creatures which reſults 
from that authority. 

Revealed communicates the 
knowledge of virtue and happineſs 
which Deity hath been pleaſed to 
tranſmit directly from himſelf. 


nl. 


Any other acquaintance we have 
with ſpirit is derived from experi- 
ence, and conſtitutes the ſcience of 
Pneumatology, which exhibits an 
account of the properties of mind, 
and is the firſt branch of knowledge 


relative to man. 


IV. 
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IV. 


The other parts of knowledge 
relative to man contemplate him 
as 


Rational, 
Social, and 
Accountable, 

They form the ſciences 5 
Logic, 
Rhetoric, and 
Morality. 


V. 
Logic treats of 


Ideas, 
Propoſitions, and 
Reaſoning. 
It 
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It diſcuſſes alſo the nature of 
Evidence, 
Prejudices, and 
 Sophiſtry. 
The method of induction of 
Lord Bacon is calculated entirely 
for the advancement of natural 
knowledge. 


VI. 

Rhetoric, in an extended ſenſe, 
may include the arts of | 
Retention, and 
Communication. . 

Retention depends upon the arts 
ſubſervient to recollection, particu- 
larly writing and printing. 

Communication preſuppoſes the 


poſſeſſion of taſte, extenſive in- 
= X for- 
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formation, and the habit of elocu- 
tion. | 
It requires, beſide, acquaintance 


with the arts of grammar and criti- 
ciſm. 


VII. 


Morality includes 
Juriſprudence, and 
Ethics. 

The former has for its object the 
happineſs of communities ; the lat- 
ter that of individuals, 

Juriſprudence explains the ar- 
rangement of civil conſtitutions 
with the legiſlative and executive 
departments of government. 
Ethics delineate the ſentiments 
and principles individuals muſt cul- 

þ fivate, 
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tivate, and the duties they muſt 
perform in order to be happy. 


VIII. 


The ſcience of matter regards 
The general properties of body, 
The quantity of its ſurface or 


parts, or 
Its figure and conſtitution. 


IX. 


Extefiſion, figure, ſolidity, mo- 
tion, &c. are commonly reckoned 
general properties of body. The 
ſcience, which diſcuſſes them is call- 
ed Metaphyſics, 


X 2 X. 
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X, 

Quantity is conſidered as cohe- 
ring or continuous ; in which view 
it is the object of pure mathema- 
tics or geometry; or it is contem- 
plated as diſcrete or ſeparated into 
parts, when it becomes the object 
of arithmetic. 


XI. 


Geometry inveſtigates the pro- 
perties of regular figures, circles, 
ſquares, triangles, &c. in order to 
_ aſcertain their meaſure or extent; 

and in performing this taſk, exhi- 
bits moſt beautiful ſpecimens of lo- 
gic, attended with evidence per- 
feQly ſatisfactory. 


XII. 
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XII. 


Arithmetic computes the amount 
of claſſes of individuals, by addi- 
tion and ſubtraction, into which all 
the operations of this ſcience are 
reſolvable. Many of the opera- 
tions are mechanical, but their 
principles are certain, and their evi- 
dence is demonſtrative. 


XIII. 


The application of geometry to 
the inveſtigation of the laws of na- 
ture, has produced many ſciences 
not leſs illuſtrious for high evidence 
than ſplendid truth. 


Mechanics, which explain the ge- 
nera] principles of machinery, 
X 3  Hydro- 
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Hydroſtatics, which unfold the ___ 
perties of fluids. | 
Phyſical aſtronomy, which inveſti- 
gates the laws that regulate the 
* "motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. | 
Optirs, which exhibit the curious 
phenomena of light and co- 
lours, and demonſtrate the 
powers of glaſles. 


XIV. 


The chief ſciences relative to the 
figure and conſtitution of matter 
are, -- | 
Chemiſtry, which inveſtigates the 
general qualities of body, and 
demonſtrates, by- analyſis and 

-- compoſition, how different 
| | bodies 


©. 
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bodies are formed from the 

mixture of different quanti- 

ties of theſe qualities. 

Botany, which deſcribes the appear- 

ance, enumerates the proper- 

ties and culture of plants, and 
includes gardening and agri- 
culture. 

Mineralogy, which explains the 
arrangement of the various 
ſtrata that appear near the 
ſurface of the earth, with the 
theory of ſearching for, and 
extraQting metals from ores. 

Zoology, which unfolds the ſtrue- 


ture, functions, and characters 
of animals. 


XV. 
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XV. 


Zoology comprehends 

Anatomy, which teaches the ſitu- 
ation and uſes of the bones, 
blood- veſſels, nerves, and 
muſcles of animals, particu- 
larly of man. 

Medicine, which enumerates the 
diſeaſes, incident ro man, with 
their cures, - 

Ferriery, falconry, &c. which de- 
lineate the management and 
functions of other animals 
than man, 


PART 
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r 


I. 


Tux knowledge addrefſed to the 
imagination includes all ele- 
gant productions of genius, 
whether communicated by 
Words, 

Figures, or 

Sounds. 


u. 


The productions - communicated by 
words, appear either in 
Proſe, or 
Poetry. 
Elegant proſe is ſuſceptible of eve- 
ry embelliſhment which may 


ſolicit or prompt the attention 
of 


- * 
3 * 1 * — 
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of the reader, and is not incom- 


patible with the inſtruction of 
his underſtanding, 


Ul. 


Poetry is either 


Epic, which propoſes to excite ad- 
miration ; 

Dramatic, which attacks the paſ- 
ſions of terror and pity, or 
ridicules vices and follies ; 

Deſcriptive, which pleaſes the ima- 
gination by beautiful pictures 
of Nature and art; or 

DidaQic, which combines inſtruc- 
tion with ornament. 


Other inferior ſpecies are known. 


by the names of Odes, Songs, Epi- 


grams, &c. 
Verſi fica- 
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Verſification is common to all 
kinds of poetry; and the art which 
teaches the metrical laws of the dif- 
ferent kinds is called Proſody. 


IV. 


The capital produtions of fi- 
gures are thoſe of the Painter and 
Engraver. They are either 
Hiſtory pieces, in which ſome point 

of an important action is re- 
preſented, and all the perſons 
concerned are exhibited in 
their proper attitudes and ex- 
ertions, or 
Portraits, which preſent an imita- 
tion of ſome human form, or 
Pictures, which delineate views of 


Nature, of particular animals, 
or of plants, 


Many 
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Many other figures are, the 
workmanſhip of the 


Statuary, and 
Architect. 


V. 


The productions communicated 
by ſound are thoſe of muſic, which 
appear in the form of 

f Melody, or 

? Harmony ; 

| 855 And obtain the characters of 
National, 

Solemn, 

5 Slow, 
F Quick, 
Lively, &c. 
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